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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RACE-PREJUDICE. 
I. 


In looking for an explanation of the antipathy which one race 
feels toward another, we may first of all inquire whether there 
are any conditions arising in the course of the biological develop- 
ment of a species which, aside from social activities, lead to a 
predilection for those of one’s own kind and a prejudice ayainst 
organically different groups.- And we do, in fact, find such con- 
ditions. The earliest movements of animal life involve, in the 
rejection of stimulations vitally bad, an attitude which is the ana- 
logue of prejudice. On the principle of chemiotaxis, the micro- 
organism will approach a particle of food placed in the water 
and shun a particle of poison; and its movements are similarly 
controlled by heat, light, electricity, and other tropic forces. 
The development of animal life from this point upward consists 
in the growth of structure and organs of sense adapted to dis- 
criminate between different stimulations, to choose between the 
beneficial and prejudicial, and to obtain in this way a more com- 
plete contro] of the environment. Passing over the lower forms 
of animal life, we find in the human type the power of attention, 
memory, and comparison highly developed, so that an estimate 
is put on stimulations and situations correspondent with the 
bearing of stimulations or situations of this type on welfare in 
the past. The choice and rejection involved in this process are 
accompanied by organic changes (felt as emotions) designed to 
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assist in the action which follows a decision. Both the judgment 
and the emotions are thus involved on the presentation to the 
senses of a situation or object involving possible advantage or 
hurt, pleasure or pain. It consequently transpires that the feel- 
ings called out on the presentation of disagreeable objects and 
their contrary are very different, and there arise in this connec- 
tion fixed mental attitudes corresponding with fixed or habitually 
recurrent external situations—hate and love, prejudice and pre- 
dilection—answering to situations which revive feelings of pain 
on the one hand, and feelings of pleasure on the other. And 
such is the working of suggestion that not alone an object 
or situation may produce a given state of feeling, but a voice, an 
odor, a color, or any characteristic sign of an object may produce 
the same effect as the object itself. The sight or smell of blood 
is an excitant toa bull, because it revives a conflict state of feel- 
ing, and even the color of a red rag produces a similar effect. 
‘“‘Unaccommodated man” was, to begin with, in relations more 
hostile than friendly. The struggle for food was so serious a 
fact, and predaciousness to such a degree the habit of life, that 
a suspicious, hostile, and hateful state of mind was the rule, with 
exceptions only in the cases where truce, association, and alliance 
had come about in the course of experience. This was still the 
state of affairs in so advanced a stage of development as the 
Indian society of North America, where a tribe was in a state of 
war with every tribe with which it had not made a treaty of 
peace; and it is perhaps true, generally speaking, of men today, 
that they regard others with a degree of distrust and aversion 
until they have proved themselves good fellows. What, indeed, 
would be the fate of a man on the streets of a city if he did 
otherwise? There has, nevertheless, grown up an intimate rela- 
tion between man and certain portions of his environment, and 
this includes not only his wife and children, his dog and his 
blood-brother, but, with lessening intensity, the members of his 
clan, tribe, and nation. These become, psychologically speak- 
ing, a portion of himself, and stand with him against the world 
at large. From the standpoint here outlined, prejudice or its 
analogue is the starting-point, and our question becomes one of 
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the determination of the steps of the process by which man 
mentally allied with himself certain portions of his environment 
to the cedisitelililioen 

When we come to examine in detail the process by which an 
associational and sympathetic relation is set up between the | 
individual and certain parts of the outside world to the exclusion | 
of others, we find this at first on a purely instinctive and reflex 
basis, originating in connection with food-getting and reproduc- 
tion, and growing more conscious in the higher forms of life, 
One of the most important origins of association and preposses- 
sion is seen in the relation of parents, partictlarly of mothers, to 
children. This begins, of course, athong the lower animals. 
The mammalian class, in pastiieular, is distinguished by the 
strength and persisteuce of the devotion of parents to offspring. 
The advantage secured by the form of reproduction characteristic 
of man and the other mammals is that a closer connection is 
secured between the child and the mother. By the intra-uterine 
form of reprodaction the association of mother and offspring is 
set up iff au organic way before the birth of the latter, and is 
continued and put on a social basis during the period of lactation 
and the early helpless years of the child. By continuing the \ 
helpless petiod of the young for a period of years, nature has | 
made provision on the time side for a complex physical and | 
mental tyvxe, impossible in types thrown at birth on their own | 
resources, Along with the structural modification of the female 
on account of the intra-uterine form of reproduction and the 
effort of mature to secure a more complex type and a better 
chance ef survival, there is a corresponding development.of the 
sentimerts, and maternal feeling, in particular, is developed as 
the subgctive condition necessary to carrying out the plan of 
giving tae infant a prolonged period of helplessness and play 
through which its faculties are developed. The scheme would 
not work if the mother were not more interested in the child 
than in anything else in the world. In the course of develop- 
ment every Variational tendency in mothers to dote on their 
children waS rewarded by the survival of these children, and the 
consequem survival of the stock, owing to better nutrition, pro- 
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tection, and training. Of course, this inherited interest in chil- 
dren is shared by the males of the group also, though not in the 
same degree, and there is reason to believe also that the interest 
of the male parent in children is acquired in a great degree 
indirectly and socially through his more potent desire to associate 
with the mother. ¢ 

This interest and providence on the score of offspring has 
also a characteristic expression on the mental side. All sense- 
perceptions are colored and all judgments biased where the child 
is in question, and affection for it extends to the particular marks 
which distinguish it. Not only its physical features, but its dress’ 
and little shoes, its toys and everything it has touched, take on 
a peculiar aspect. This tendency vf ihe attention and memory 
to seize on characteristic aspects, and to be obsessed by them to 
the exclusion or disparagement of contrasted aspects, is an 
important condition in the psychology of race-prejudice. It 
implies a set of conditions in which the attention is practiced in 
attaching peculiar values to signs of personality —-conditions dif- 
fering also from those arising in the reaction to environment on 
the food side. 

Another origin of a sympathetic attitude towarc those of our 
own kind is seen in connection with courtship. As a result of 
selection, doubtless, there is a peculiar organic respcnse on the 
part of either sex to the presence and peculiarities of the other, 
Among birds the voice, plumage, odor, ornamentation, and 
movements of the male are in the wooing season powerful 
excitants to the female. These aspects of the male, which are 
the most conspicuous of his characteristics, are recognized as 
the marks of maleness by the female, and she is mos deeply 
impressed, and is in fact won, by the male most consp.cuously 
marked and displaying these marks most skilfully. And in the 
same way feminine traits and behavior exercise a power ul influ- 
ence on the male. It is of particular significance just iere that 
the attention is able to single out particular marks c« the per- 
sonality of the opposite sex, and that these marks beccme the car- 
riers of the whole fund of sexual suggestion. This ‘nterest in 
the characteristic features of the opposite sex has alvays domi- 
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nated fashion and ornament to a large extent in human society, 
and this is particularly true in historical times in connection with 
women, who are both the objects of sexual attention and the 
exponents of fashion. The white lady uses rice powder and 
rouge to emphasize her white-and-pink complexion, and the Afri- 
can lady uses charcoal and fat to enhance the luster of her ebony 
skin. The most characteristic features of woman—the bust and 
the pelvis—are brought into greater prominence by lacing, 
padding, balloon sleeves, pull-backs, hoop-skirts, and other such 
like devices ; and the interest in characteristic expressions of 
femaleness is even carried over from the person to the objects 
habitually associated with the person, as when the lover shows a 
fetishistic regard for the pocket handkerchief or the slipper of 
his mistress." In this connection Hirn remarks: 


By exaggerating and accentuating in their own appearance the common 


qualities of the tribe, the individual males or females have thus created a 5 


more and more differentiated tribal type. And the inherited predilections 
and aversions of the opposite sex have, on the other hand, by continuously 
influencing positive and negative choice, contributed to the fixing of these 
types as tribal ideals, not of beauty, but of sexual attractiveness.* 

In both of the conditions growing out of reproduction which 
we have examined we find a significant tendency to single out 
characteristic signs of personality and attach an emotional value 


to them. In still another connection, that of co-operative _— 


activity, there is a tendency to knit alliances with others; and 
here also the attention shows the tendency to fix on character- 
istic signs and attach emotional values to them. It was pointed 
out above that the first efforts of the animal to adjust itself to 
its food environment were on a purely chemical and physical 
basis, and we find that its first movements toward a combination 
with other organisms in an associational relation are equally 
unreflective. This is very well illustrated by the following 
description of the association of plants and animals growing out 
of a dearth of water: 

A mesquite springs up on the plain; within two or three years the birds 
resting in its branches drop the seeds of cacti, some of which, like vines, are 

* The pathological expressions of this interest are well known to the psychiatrist. 


*HIRN, Origins of Art, p. 212. 
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unable to stand alone, and the cactus and mesquite combine their armature 
of thorns for mutual protection. The wind-grown grass seeds lodge about 
the roots, and grasses grow and seed beneath the sheltering branches; and 
next small mammals seek the same protection and dig their holes beneath 
the roots, giving channels for the water of the ensuing rain and fertilizing the 
spot with rejectamenta. Meantime the annual and semiannual plants which 
maintain a precarious existence in the desert take root in the sheltered and 
fertilized soil beneath the growing cactus and mesquite, and in season it 
becomes a miniature garden of foliage and bloomage. Then certain ants 
come for seeds, and certain flies and wasps for the nectar, and certain birds 
to nest in the branches. In this way a community is developed in which each 
participant ‘retains individuality, yet in which each contributes to the general 
welfare.’ 

Among mammalian forms, however, an instinctive, if not 
reflective, appreciation of the presence and personality of others 
is seen in the fact of gregariousness, and here already a defi- 
nite meaning is attached to signs of personality. In fact, a 
certain grade of memory is all that is essential to antipathy or 
affection. In mankind various practices show a growing ‘“con- 
sciousness of kind,” there is resort to symbolism to secure and 
increase the feeling of solidarity, and finally a dependence of 
emotional states on this symbolism. 

Fighting and hunting operations soon make it plain that 
undertakings otherwise impossible can be accomplished by com- 
bining with one’s fellows, and that life and safety often depend 
on friendly aid. A definite and interesting expression of this 
principle is seen in the widespread rite of blood-brotherhood. 
Taught by experience the value of a friend in time of danger, 
man mingles his blood and joins his fortunes with this friend, 
thus making over into himself a portion of his environment. This 
rite which may be regarded as a concrete aid to the savage’s 
unpracticed power of abstraction, is in some parts of the world 
the only sure way of securing the friendship of the natives. 
Stanley recognized its value fully, and went through the cere- 
mony with above fifty African chiefs. In the universal practice 
of feud we have another evidence that men engaged in co-opera- 
tive life come to set the same value on their fellows as on them- 

*W. J. McGer, “The Beginnings of Agriculture,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 
VIII, p. 350. 
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selves, and to draw a very sharp line between the social self and 
not-self.. An example will show how strong this contrast becomes 
in feeling and practice: 

The quarrelsome character of this people [the Berdurani of Afghanistan] 
and the constant strife that they lead are declared by a mere glance at their 
villages and fields, which bristle in all directions with round towers. These 
are constantly occupied with men at enmity with their neighbors in the same 
or adjoining villages, who, perched in their little shooting boxes, watch the 
opportunity of putting a bullet into each other’s body with the most perse- 
vering patience. The fields, even, are studded with these round towers, and 
the men holding them most jealously guard their lands from anyone with 
whom they are at feud. If even a fowl strays from its owner into the grounds 
of another, it is sure to receive a bullet from the adversary’s tower. So con- 
stant are their feuds that it is a well-known fact that the village children are 
taught never to walk in the center of the road, but always from the force of 
habit walk stealthily along under cover of the wall nearest to any tower." 

We may be sure that any characteristic of either of these 
groups, in the way of dress, features, speech, or social practice, 
would be hateful in the sight of the other; and it is interesting 
to note that the antipathy extends to the domestic animals.* 

Tribal marks are another widespread sign of consciousness of | 
community of interest. Scarification, tattooing, bodily mutila- 
tions, totemic marks, and other devices of this nature are con- 
sciously and unconsciously employed to keep up the feeling of 
group solidarity; and whether instituted with this end in view or 
not, any visible marks which become by usage characteristic of 
the group represent to the group-mind the associational and 
emotional past of the group. A similar dependence of cultural 
groups on signs of solidarity is seen in the enthusiasm aroused 
by the display of the flag of our country or the playing of a 
national air. 

Habit also plays an important réle in our emotional attitude |, 
toward the unfamiliar. The usual is felt as comfortable and safe, 
and a sinister view is taken of the unknown. When things ud 


j 


/ 
*W. W. BiLtson, “The Origin of Criminal Law,” Popular Science Monthiy, v«*. 
XVI, p. 438, quoting Bellew. 


? Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. — Lear, IV, iii, 36. 
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running along habitual lines, the attention is relaxed and the 


emotional processes are running low. A disturbance of habit , 
throws a strain on the attention, and the emotional processes are/ 


accelerated in the attempt to accommodate. And since the 
normal attitude, as noted above, is one of distrust toward every- 
thing not included in the old run of habits, we find the most sin- 
ister meaning attached to signs of unfamiliar personality. The 
mental disturbance caused in the lower races by the appearance 
of white has often been noted by travelers: 

There must be something in the appearance of white men frightfully 
repulsive to the unsophisticated natives of Africa; for on entering villages 
previously unvisited by Europeans, if we met a child coming quietly and 
unsuspectingly toward us, the moment he raised his eyes and saw the men in 
“bags,” he would take to his heels in an agony of terror, such as we might 
feel if we met a live Egyptian mummy at the door of the British Museum. 
Alarmed by the child’s wild outcries, the mother rushes out of the hut, but 
darts back again at the first glimpse of the fearful apparition. Dogs turn 
tail and scour off in dismay, and hens, abandoning their chickens, fly scream- 
ing to the tops of the houses." 

By some such steps as we have outlined a group whose mem- 

ers have a history in common has to some degree a conscious- 


‘ness in common, and common emotional reactions. And before 


turning to the concrete expressions of its feeling for itself as 
expressed in its prejudices for aliens, I will illustrate by an 
instance the degree to which it is true that activities in common 
and community of interest may imply a common emotional atti- 
tude. The reception of news of disaster to a war party of Sioux 
Indians is thus related by Mr. Eastman, himself a Sioux: 
One frosty morning . . . . the weird song of a solitary brave was heard. 
In an instant the camp was thrown into indescribable confusion. The mean- 
ing of this was clear as day to everybody —all of our war party were killed 
save the one whose mournful song announced the fate of his companions. 
. . . The village was convulsed with grief; for in sorrow as in joy every 
Indian shares with all the others, The old women stood still wherever they 
might be and wailed dismally, at intervals chanting the praises of the departed 
warriors. The wives went a little way from their tepees and there audibly 
mourned; but the young maidens wandered further away from the camp, 
where no one could witness their grief. The old men joined in the crying 
and singing. To all appearances the most unmoved of all were the warriors, 


*LIVINGSTONE, Zhe Zambesi and its Tributaries, p. 181. 
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whose tears must be poured forth in the country of the enemy to embitter 
their vengeance. These sat silently in their lodges, and strove to conceal 
their feelings behind a stoical countenance. ... . The first sad shock over, 
then came the change of habiliments. In savage usage the outward expres- 
sion of mourning surpasses that of civilization. The Indian mourner gives up 
all his good clothing and contents himself with scanty and miserable gar- 
ments. Blankets are cut in two, and the hair is cropped short. Often a 
devoted mother will scarify her arms and legs; a sister or a young wife 
would cut off all her beautiful hair and disfigure herself by undergoing hard- 
ships. Fathers and brothers blackened their faces and wore only the shab- 
biest garments." 
II. 

If it is assumed, then, that the group comes to have a quasi- 
personality, and that, like the individual, it is in an attitude of 
suspicion and hostility toward the outside world, and that, like 
the individual also, it has a feeling of intimacy with itself, it 
follows that the signs of unlikeness in another group are 
regarded with prejudice. It is also a characteristic of the atten- 
tion that unlikeness is determined by the aid of certain external 
signs — namely, physical features, dress, speech, social habits, 
etc.—and that the concrete expressions of prejudice are seen in 
connection with these. We may therefore examine in more 
detail the directions taken in the expression of prejudice, and 
the signs of personality to which it attaches itself, with a view to 
determining its depth or superficiality, an@ getting light on the 
conditions under which it is eradicable or modifiable. 

Humboldt was perhaps the first observer to make a general 
statement on the predilection which every group has for its own 
peculiarities : 

Nations attach the idea of beauty to everything which particularly charac- 
terizes their own physical conformation, their national physiognomy. Hence 
it ensues that among a people to whom nature has given very little beard, a 
narrow forehead, and’a brownish-red skin, every individual thinks himself 
handsome in proportion as his body is destitute of hair, his head flattened, his 
skin more covered with annatto, or chica, or some other copper-red color.” 

And the more concrete reports of other observers are to the 
same effect: 
*C. A. EASTMAN, /ndian Boyhood, p. 223. 

7A. voN HumMBOLDT, Prrsonal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of 
America, ed. BOHN, Vol. J, p. 303. 
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Ask a northern Indian what is beauty, and he will answer, a broad flat 
face, small eyes, high cheek-bones, three or four broad black lines across each 
cheek, a low forehead, a large broad chin, a clumsy hook nose, a tawny hide, 
and breasts hanging down to the belt.' 

Those women are preferred who have the Mandschti forin ; that is to say, 
a broad face, high cheek-bones, very broad noses, and enormous ears.? 

A small round face, full rosy-red cheeks and lips, white forehead, black 
tresses, and small dark eyes are marks of a Samoyede beauty. Thus ina 
Samoyedian song a girl is praised for her small eyes, her broad face, and 
its rosy color.3 

These three, the most comely among the twenty beauties of Mtesa's 
court, were of the Wahuma race, no doubt from Ankori. They had the com- 
plexion of quadroons, were straight-nosed and thin-lipped, with large lustrous 
eyes. In the other graces of a beautiful form they excelled, and Hafiz might 
have said with poetic rapture that they were “straight as palm trees and 
beautiful as moons.” . ... Mtesa, however, does not believe them to be 
superior or even equal to his well-fleshed, unctucus-bodied, flat-nosed wives ; 
indeed, when I pointed them out to him one day at a private audience, he/ 
even regarded them with a sneer. 

Taking the physical aspects separately, we find that the color 
of the skin is among those most obvious to the eye, and conse- 
quently one in connection with which prejudice is generally 
expressed : 

The skin, except among the tribes near Delagoa Bay, is not usually black, 
the prevailing color being a mixture of black and red, the most common 
shade being chocolate. Dark complexions, as being most common, are 
naturally held in the highest esteem. To be told that he is light-colored, or 
like a white man, would be deemed a very poor compliment by a Kaffir. I have 
heard of one unfortunate man who was so very fair that no girl would marry 
him.5 

On the western coast, as Mr. Winwood Reade informs me, the negroes 
admire a very black skin more than one of a lighter tint. But their horror of 
whiteness may be attributed, according to this same traveler, partly to the 
belief held by most negroes that demons and spirits are white, and partly to 
their thinking it a sign of ill-health.® 

* HEARNE, A Journey from Prince of Wales Fort, ed. 1796, p. 89. 

?PALLAS, in PRICHARD, Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, 4th 
ed., Vol. IV, p. 519. 

3CASTREN, Nordiska resor och forskningar, Vol. I, p. 229; in WESTERMARCK, 
History of Human Marriage, p. 262. 

4STANLEY, Through the Dark Continent, Vol. I, p. 308. 

SSHOOTER, The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country, p. 1. 

®DaRWIN, Descent of Man, Part III, chap. 19. 
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ad flat An Australian woman had a child by a white man: she smoked it and 
Ss each rubbed it with oil to give it a darker color." 
hide, The children that are born [in Mabaar] are black enough, but the blacker 
, they be the more they are thought of; wherefore from the day of their birth 
‘0 Say, their parents do rub them every week with oil of sesamé, so that they become 
as black as devils. Moreover, they make their gods black and their devils 
black white, and the images of their saints they do paint black all over.’ 
sina There were forty canoes all painted an ocherous brown, which I per- 
>, and j ceived to be the universally favorite color. £m” fassant, | have wondered 
whether they admire this color from an idea that it resembles the dark bronze 
tesa’s of their own bodies. For pure Waganda are not black, by any means. The 
com- women and chiefs of Mtesa, who may furnish the best specimens of Waganda, 
trous are nearly all of a bronze or dark reddish brown. .. . . The native cloths — 
night the national dress —which depended from the right shoulders of the larger 
and number of those not immediately connected with the court were of a light 
o be brown also. It struck me when I saw the brown skins, brown robes, and 
ives ; brown canoes, that brown must be the national color. 
*, he/ The mother [of an Albino boy] is said to have become tired of living 
apart from the father, who refused to have her while she retained the son. 
slor She took him out one day and killed him close to the village of Mabotsa, and 
1se- nothing was done to her by the authorities. From having met no Albinos in 
ally Londa I suspect they are there also put to death.‘ 
- She [an Albino] was most anxious to be made black, but nitrate of silver, 
taken internally, did not produce its usual effect.5 
ack, The negroes, who generally imagine the devil to be white, consider a 
non black shiny skin, thick lips, and flattened noses as the type of beauty.® 
are Where they erect an image in imitation of their Brahman neighbors, 
» Or ’ the devil is generally of Brahminical lineage. Such images generally accord 
ave with those monstrous figures with which all over India orthodox Hindus 
rry depict the enemies of their gods, or the terrific forms of Siva or Durga. They 
are generally made of earthenware, and painted white to look horrible in 
Des Hindu eyes.’ 
of The standard of perfection in color is virgin gold, and as a European 
the lover compares the bosom of his mistress to the whiteness of snow, the East 
to Insular lover compares that of his to the yellowness of the precious metal.® 
*Walitz, Anthropologie der Naturvilker, English translation, Vol. I, p. 263. 
2Marco Po.o, Zhe Book of Marco Polo concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of 
ith the East, Book III, chap. 18. 
3 STANLEY, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 196. 
ad 4LIVINGSTONE, Missionary Travels, p. 576. S Jbid., p. $76. 
SMooreE, 7ravels into the Inland Parts of Africa, p. 93. 
7CALDWELL, Zhe Tinnevelly Shanars, p. 18. 
®CRAWFURD, History of the Indian Archipelago, Vol. I, p. 23. 
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A spot of dark color is often put on the cheeks [of the Hova women], 
- much, indeed, as did the beauties of a hundred and fifty years ago in 
our own country, the contrast of the round black patch with the skin height- 
ening the effect of their fair complexions.* 
A servant of the king of Cochin China 
spoke with contempt of the wife of the English ambassador, that she had 
white teeth like a dog, and a rosy color like that of potato flowers.? 

The love of display and the effort to extend and emphasize 
the personality among the natural races are the occasion of a 
great deal of attention to the hair and beard; and this is espe- 
cially so, because of the limited range of objects available for 
purposes of ornament. In this connection we find, however, as 
suggested by Humboldt above, that if the growth of hair and 
beard is abundant, they emphasize this by developing it to the 
utmost, while a scanty beard is usually plucked out: 


The present chief of the Crows .... is called ‘‘ Long-Hair,” and has 
received his name as well as his office from the circumstance of having the 
longest hair of any man in the nation... .. Messrs. Sublette and Campbell 


. told me they had lived in his hospitable lodge with him for months 
together; and assured me that they had measured his hair by a correct 
means, and found it to be ten feet and seven inches in length; closely 
inspecting every part of it at the same time, and satisfying themselves that it 
was the natural growth. 3 

The Fijians have very thick and curly hair, and 
the longer and more frizzled it grows the more beautiful it is. They have a 
special method of hardening it: they dip it three or four times in water in 
which they have mixed ashes of leaves of the bread-fruit tree or burned coral 
cement and the rind of fwz ¢uz. Then it is carefully dried and curled three 
or four, or, according to Hale, as many as six hours. 

Beards they generally have not—esteeming them great vulgarities, and 
using every possible means to eradicate them whenever they are so unfortu- 
nate as to be annoyed with them. ... . The proportion of eighteen out of 
twenty by nature are without the appearance of a beard; and of the very 
few who have them by nature, nineteen out of twenty eradicate it [sic /] by 
plucking it out several times in succession precisely at the age of puberty.’ 

*SIBREE, 7he Great African Island, p. 210. 

*WAITZ, of. cit., Vol. 1, p. 305. 

3CATLIN, Zhe North American Indians, Vol. I, p. 49. 

4Wartz-GERLAND, Anthropologie der Naturvilker, Vol. V1, p. 571. 

SCATLIN, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 227. 
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It is seldom that one meets a Dyak with hairs on his face. If they are 
present, it is only a few straggling ones as a moustache, or on the chin. I 
do not say they are unable to obtain that facial ornament; but the women 
abhor a beard and the men, to please them, pluck out with a pair of pincers 
the few hairs that grow on the face, as soon as they appear.* 

The Chaymas are almost without beard on the chin, like the Tungouses, 
and other nations of the Mongol race. They pluck out the few hairs which 
appear; but independently of that practice, most of the natives would be 
nearly beardless.? 

The value assigned [among the Anglo-Saxons] to hair was proportionately 
very high, the loss of the beard being estimated at 20 shillings, while the 
breaking of a thigh was fixed at only twelve.’ 

The modifications and deformations of physical features 
practiced by the natural races are on the same mental principle 
as the deformations of fashion among the civilized and the 
practice of breeding for a particular type among herdsmen. | 
have already pointed out that the natural conformation of the 
female figure is attractive because femaleness is so, and fashion 
brings the characteristic points of the figure into prominence. 
It is probable also that the race has been bred toward a type in 
which the secondary sexual characters are prominent by the 
preference of men for women possessing in a remarkable way 
these ‘“‘points of beauty.” In the same way a stock of animals 
is improved by selecting for reproduction those marks of the 
breed which have already become so prominent and character- 
istic as to interest the breeder. Following the same law of 
attention and interest, different human races seek to make more 
prominent the characteristic racial marks. 

The foreheads of the Mexican races are all very low, and their painters 
and sculptors even exaggerated this peculiarity, to make the faces they 
depicted more beautiful, so producing an effect which to us Europeans seems 
hideously ugly, but which is not more unnatural than the ideal type of beauty 
we see in the Greek statues.‘ 

This extraordinary plainness is to be found among nations to whom the 
means of producing artificial deformity are totally unknown, as is proved by 
the crania of the Mexican Indians, Peruvians, and Atures brought over by 

* Bock, The Head-Hunters of Borneo, p. 183. 

* HUMBOLDT, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 308. 

3LUBBOCK, Origin of Civilization, 5th ed., p. 480. 

4 TYLOR, Anahuac, p. 230. 
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M. Bonpland and myself, of which several were deposited in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris. I am inclined to believe that the barbarous custom 
which prevails among several hordes of pressing the heads of children 
between two boards had its origin in the idea that beauty consists in such a 
form of the frontal bone as to characterize the race in a decided manner. 
. . . . The Greeks in the statues of heroes have raised the facial line from 
85° to 100° above nature (Cuvier, Anatomie comparée, Vol. II, p.6). The 
Aztecs, who never disfigure the heads of their children, represent their princi- 
pal divinities, as their hieroglyphical manuscripts prove, with a head much i 
more flattened than any I have ever seen among the Caribs.’ 


The occipital flattening of the head among the Polynesians 
seems due to the fact that this form of head was common and 
artificial means were used to accentuate the type.” 

The Tahitians, among whom “‘long-nose” is considered as a word of 
insult, for the sake of beauty compress the forehead and the nose of the 
children.3 

A Hottentot father, suspecting that a child born with a promi- 


nent nose had been 


begotten by an European, would not allow it the honor . . . . of a fiat nose; 
but ordered it to be brought up with the bridge of its nose in its natural 
situation, to denote its mother’s infamy.* 

It is interesting to note also that, according to measurements by Schertzer 
and Schwarz, the feet of Chinese women in the unbound state seem distin- 
guished by their smallness—and this not only as compared with other nations, 
but also in comparison with the feet of Chinese men. 

Some peoples, as the Chinese and Japanese, are distinguished by the 
peculiarity of the aperture of the eye, the outer angle of which has an oblique, 
upward direction. This character is by the artists of these peoples exag- 
gerated for the purpose, as it seems, of exhibiting its beauty as contrasted 
with the red-haired barbarians.°® 

We are prepared to find also that the preference for the pre- 
vailing type extends to the general type of female figure. Where 
this is naturally slender, the “cypress-slender” type is most 


*HuMBOLDT, Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, translated by 
BLACK, Vol. I, p. 154, note. 
?See WAITZ-GERLAND, of. cit., Vol. VI, p. 27. 


3WAITZ, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 305. 

4 KOLBEN, Present State of the Cape of Good Hope, Vol. 1, p. 310. 

SWELCKER, “Die Fiisse der Chinesinnen,” Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Vol. V, 
Pp. 149. 

®C, Voct, Lectures on Man, English translation, p. 129. 
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admired, and where it is stout, corpulence is the deau tdéal. The 
Hottentot women in whom steatopyga is pronounced are most 
admired, and they even reinforce the appalling posterior bolsters 
of fat by wearing a cushion in the same region, much as white 
women wear a bustle. Burton reports that Somali men are 


said to choose their wives by ranging them in a line, and by picking her out 
who projects farthest a ergo. Nothing can be more hateful to a negro than 
the opposite form.? 

The Egyptian women, on the other hand, are slender. 

I have never seen corpulent persons among them, except a few in the 
metropolis and other towns, rendered so by a life of inactivity. 

The Egyptians . . . . do not generally admire very fat women. In his 
love-songs the Egyptian commonly describes the object of his affections as 
of slender figure and small waist.‘ 


Ill, 


The examination of these external signs impresses us with 
the fact that race-prejudice is in one sense a superficial matter. 
It is called out primarily by the physical aspect of an unfamiliar 
people —their color, form and feature, and dress—and by their 
activities and habits in only a secondary way. The general 
organic attitude, growing out of experience (though reflex rather 
than deliberative experience ), is that the outside world is antago- 
nistic and subject to depredation, and this attitude seems to be 
localized in a prejudice felt for the characteristic appearance of 
others, this being most apprehensible by the senses. This pre> 
judice is intense and immediate, sharing in this respect the 
character of the instinctive reactions in general. It cannot be 
reasoned with, because, like the other instincts, it originated 
before deliberative brain centers were developed, and is not to 
any great extent under their control. Like the other instincts 
also, it has a persistence and a certain automatism appropriate to 
a type of reaction valuable in the organic scheme, but not under 


*See WAITZ, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 105. 


*See DARWIN, of. cit., Part III, chap. 19. 

3LANE, Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, Vol. 1, 
p- 33- 

4 Jbid., p. 238, note. 
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the control of the deliberative centers. But for all its intensity, 
race-prejudice, like the other instinctive movements, is easily 
dissipated or converted into its opposite by association, or a 
slight modification of stimulus. There is no stronger contrast 
among the races than that between the black and white, but 
travelers relate that after long residence with African blacks 
they look on the white skin with something akin to prejudice: 

One feels ashamed of the white skin; it seems unnatural, like blanched 
celery — or white mice.* 

Stanley reports his feelings on first meeting white men after 
crossing Africa: 

As I looked into their faces, I blushed to find that I was wondering at 
their paleness. .... The pale color, after so long gazing on rich black and 
richer bronze, had something of an unaccountable ghastliness. I could not 
divest myself of the feeling that they must be sick ; yet, when I compare their 
complexions to what I now view, I should say they were olive, sunburnt, 
dark.* 

The negro, for his part, not only loses race-prejudice in the 
presence of the white man, but repudiates black standard 
America the papers printed for black readers contain advertise- 
ments of pomades for making kinky hair straight and of washes 
to change the Ethiopian’s skin; and the slaves returned to 
Sierra Leone in 1820 assumed the réle of whites, even referred 
to themselves white, and called the natives “bush niggers.” 

Then Chinese are today regarded by many, particularly by 
the southern whites, as the most repulsive of races in physical 
appearance —more shocking to the sensibilities than the negro 
even. The Japanese, on the other hand, are also a yellow race 
and have all the physical marks of aliens, but contact with them 
has revealed a surprising fund both of charm and ability, and it 
is an interesting fact that they have many enthusiastic white 
admirers, and that the sympathy of a large part of the white 
world is with them in their war against a white group. It is, 
indeed, probable that in the event of a successful struggle with 
Russia little will remain in the way of prejudice against this 
smallish, yellow people, or of impediment to social and matri- 

LIVINGSTONE, The Zambesi and Its Tributaries, p. 379. 

2 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 462. 
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monial, as well as political and commercial, association with it. 
It would not, in fact, be a matter of surprise if the checks to this 
were found rather on the side of the oriental race—small and 
yellow, but able, ancient, and traditionally set against occidental 
intrusion. 

When not complicated with caste-feeling, race-prejudice is, 
after all, very impermanent, of no more stability, perhaps, than 
fashions. The very fact of difference, indeed, and of new 
appeals to the attention, may act as a stimulus, a charm, as is 
shown by the fact that the widespread practice of exogamy has, 
its root in the interest of men in unfamiliar women." The 
experiences of each group have created a body of traditions 
and standards bound up with emotional accompaniments, and 
these may be so opposed as to stand in the way of associa- 
tion, but it is particularly in cases where one of the groups has 
risen to a higher level of culture that contempt for the lower 
group is persistent. In this case antipathy of the group for an 
alien group is reinforced by the contempt of the higher caste for 
the lower. Psychologically speaking, race-prejudice and_caste- 
teeling are at bottom the same thing, both being phases of the 
instinct of hate, but a status of caste is reached as the result of 
competitive activities. The lower caste has either been con- 
quered and captured, or gradually outstripped on account of 
the mental and economic inferiority. Under these conditions, it 
is psychologically important to the higher caste to maintain the 
feeling and show of superiority, on account of the suggestive 
effect of this on both the inferior caste and on itself; and signs of 
superiority and inferiority, being thus aids to the manipulation 
of one class by another, acquire a new significance and become 
more ineradicable. Of the relation of black to white in this 
country it is perhaps true that the antipathy of the south¢érner 
for the negro is rather caste-feeling than race-prejudicey ‘while 
the feeling of the north:rner is race-prejudice proper.” In the 
North, where there has | een no contact with the negro and no 
activity connections, there ‘\ no caste-feeling, but there, exists a 

*See “Die Entstehung der Exogamie,” Zeitschrift fiir Social isernfchaft, Jol. V, 
pp. I ff. 
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sort of skin-prejudice—a horror of the external aspect of the 
negro—and many northerners report that they have a feeling 
against eating from a dish handled by a negro. The association 
of master and slave in the South was, however, close, even if not 
intimate, and much of the feeling of physical repulsion for a 
black skin disappeared. This was particularly true of the house 
servants. White girls and boys kissed their black mammies with 
real affection, and after marriage returned from other states to 
the funeral of an old slave. But while color was not here repul- 
sive, it was so ineradicably associated with inferiority that it was 
impossible for a southern white to think the negro into his own 
class. This is well shown by the following comment of a south- 
ern woman on the color of Shakespeare’s Othello: 

Iu studying the play of Othello I have always imagined its hero a white 
man. It istrue the dramatist paints him black, but this shade does not suit 
the man. It is a stage decoration which my faste discards; a fault of color 
from an artistic point of view. I have, therefore, as I before stated, in my 
\ ona of this play dispensed with it. Shakespeare was too correct a delin- 
eator of human nature to have colored Othello 4/ack, if he had personally 

a ted himself with the idiosyncrasies of the African race. We may regard, 
Then hh e daub of black upon Othello’s portrait as an ebudlition of fancy, a 
ach of imagination —the visionary conception of an ideal figure —one of 
$F the few erroneous strokes of the great master’s brush, the simg/e blemish on 
wr Aa faultless work. Othello was a white man/* Qees Qa qud « 


This lady would have been equally incapable of understand- 
ing Livingstone’s comment on a black woman: 


A very beautiful young woman came to look at us, perfect in every way, 
and nearly naked, but unconscioys of indecency; a very Venus in black.* 


Race-prejudice is an instinct originating in the tribal stage of 
aeons when solidarity in feeling and action were essential to 
the preservation of the group. It, or some analogue of it, will 
probebly never disappear completely, since an identity of stand- 
ards, traditions, and physical appearance in all geographical 
zones is either possible nor zstheticaily desirable. It is, too, 

an affair which can neither be reasoned with nor legislated about 
very effectively, because it is connected with the affective, rather 


*Many ERESTON, Studies in Shakespeare, 1369, p- 71. 


* Last Journals, Voi. 1, p. 283. 
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than the cognitive, processes. But it tends to become more $ 


insignificant as increased communication brings interests and ) 
standards in common, and as similar systems of education and 
equal access to knowledge bring about a greater mental and 
social parity between groups, and remove the grounds for ‘‘ invidi- 
ous distinction.”” It is, indeed, probable that a position will 
be reached on the race question similar to the condition now 
reached among the specialized occupations, particularly among 
the scientific callings, and also in business, where the individual's 
) ability to get results gives him an interest and a status inde- 
pendent of, and, in point of fact, quite overshadowing, the super- 


ficial marks of personality. 
WILu1AM I. Tuomas. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 








THE FIRST GERMAN MUNICIPAL EXPOSITION. 
(DRESDEN, 1903.) 
II. 


The housing question (continued).—Dwellings erected by the 
municipality for people of small means—not city employees— 
are found in several cities. From the erection by the munici- 
pality of dwelling-houses for its own employees—an activity 
sanctioned on economic, as well as social, grounds by many a 
private employer—to the erection of dwelling-houses for the 
sanitary, social, and moral betterment of the conditions of its 
members, is not such a far cry. Géttingen, besides having 
voluntary citizen inspectors of poorer dwellings, has expended 
41,000 marks in the erection of fourteen dwelling-houses, con- 
taining apartments which rent at 125-150 marks per annum. 
Stuttgart has erected dwelling-houses for workingmen at a cost 
of 450,000 marks, exclusive of the building lots. Frankfurt, 
Miinchen, and Wiesbaden have erected similar municipal 
dwelling-houses. Ulm* is the only German city—with the 
exception of the Bavarian town of Lambrecht (3,600 inhabitants), 
which, to a certain extent has followed the example of Ulm— 
which for a number of years has carried on the building of 
dwellings to sell to workingmen. The right of transfer of the 
property is limited by the municipality in order to exclude 
speculation. Ulm has worked out her solution of the housing 
problem only after long experience, and the results she has 
obtained are well worth study. The municipality undertook this 
activity, not because there was a crying need of dwellings, but 
in order to furnish to citizens of small means improved condi- 
tions and decreased prices. 

In 1888 Ulm began by building a dwelling-house for city 
employees. This three-story tenement housed twenty-one fami- 

*OBERBURGERMEISTER WAGNER, Die 7atighkeit der Stadt Ulm auf dem Gebiete 
der Wohnungsfiirsorge fiir Arbeiter und Bedienstete—Hauser sum Eigenerwerd, 1903- 
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lies in dwellings of two and three rooms and kitchen. The 
conditions in such a tenement were not considered entirely satis- 
factory. 

In July, 1891, a stock company was formed (eighty shares at 
1,000 marks) to build dwellings for people of small means. In 
July, 1892, sixteen families (ninety-six persons) were housed in 
the dwellings thus provided. These were three-story semi- 
detached buildings, and were much better arranged than were 
those built in 1888. The demand for these dwellings was so 
great that the erection of others followed. In 1893 there were 
eight houses providing for thirty-two families (190 persons). 
The cost, including lot, for these was 109,000 marks. The 
dwellings rent at from 130 to 200 marks per year. In 1896 
further progress was made. Ten more semi-detached buildings 
were planned; and in order to meet the demand, all dwellings 
were to consist of three rooms and kitchen, W. C., cellar, and 
woodbin. The three rooms and kitchen cover 49 square yards. 
For each three families a laundry is provided. Each family 
(including those in the earlier houses) has a plot of ground for 
a garden—4o square yards. The cost of lot and building was 
150,000 marks. The rent ranges from I90to 270 marks. Almost 
half the applications for these dwellings had to be refused, so 
great was the demand. Thirty families (170 persons) are thus 
provided for. 

The condition of these dwellings was far in advance of the 
previous condition of workingmen’s homes; but the housing of so 
many people together left much to be desired. As a conse- 
quence, the municipal government began to study the question 
whether or not the community might build houses of which the 
workingmen might come into possession. From a study of 
dwellings, including those of the employees of the Krupp Gun 
Works in Essen, the municipal authorities decided that the best 
results were obtained by providing the workingman with a hearth 
of his own. The conditions for family life, for cleanliness and 
order, for economy, and for morality were found far better where 
the people had a feeling of personal possession than where they 
rented. It was decided in February, 1894, that the municipality 
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should erect small dwellings to sell to workingmen on small pay- 
ments—not greater than they would pay as rent for tenement 
dwellings in the city—so arranged that in about twenty-three 
years the tenant should come into full possession. Building 
operations began in 1894~95—the first of the thirty-two build- 
ings planned for; and in 1896 the rest were built. In this same 
year, 1896, the authorities decided on still greater improvements ; 
namely, that the future buildings should not be tenements, but 
story-and-a-half cottages with gardens. In 1899 the building of 
thirty-three such cottages was decided upon. The location 
selected for the sixteen to be built first is fifteen minutes from 
the center of the city, twenty-five minutes from the railway sta- 
tion, and the electric street railway is already in the neighbor- 
hood. As the needs of traffic are not great, streets and sidewalks 
were made as narrow as possible, to leave room for front gardens, 
upon which the street may encroach if, in time, necessity demands. 
The price at which the city may buy back the front gardens is 
arranged at the time of the sale. Had it not been for this far- 
sightedness, the people would not have had the benefit of the 
gardens, and the cost for street-cleaning and repairs would have 
been increased. A municipal playground in the neighborhood 
was planned from the beginning. 

The dwellings consist of two (or three) rooms, kitchen, W. 
C., entry, cellar, laundry, woodbin, and garden plot. The two 
rooms cover 34 square yards, the kitchen 9 square yards, and the 
garden plot 162 square yards for two dwellings. The ceilings 
are all 8% feet high. The cost, including garden, is 6,000 
marks. Interest at 3 per cent. and amortization at 2% per cent. 
makes yearly payment of 330 marks, besides a first payment of 
10 per cent. Repairs, taxes, and water tax are reckoned at 60 
marks per annum. If the tenant rent the half story—14o0 
marks—he has but 250 marks per year to pay. In the dwellings 
with three rooms and kitchen similar conditions make the annual 
outlay 530 marks, which, reduced by the rent of the half story (220 
marks), leaves 310 marks. Of the 232 dwellings already built 
by the municipality, 121 have two rooms and kitchen and I11 
have three rooms and kitchen. Although it is in many cases 
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desirable—even necessary, in families with grown children- 
to have three-room dwellings, there is yet the danger of the 
third room’s being rented to lodgers. Consequently the dwelling 
with three rooms and kitchen is to be recommended only when 
it is possible to enforce strictly the prohibition of room-renting. 
Otherwise the provision of such homes becomes purposeless. 

Ulm lays especial stress upon the value of the gardens con- 
nected with these houses. In the first place, the gardens suffice 
to furnish almost all the vegetables needed by an average family 
for the year. Various vegetables, as well as berry bushes and 
trees, are planted in the gardens. The tenant takes great pride 
in the appearance of the garden as well as in the amount he can 
produce. In nearly every garden one finds a summer house 
which, in warm weather, serves as a living-room. The man, 
instead of frequenting the inn, as formerly, comes here with his 
family; and in this group is the family spirit fostered, says Ober- 
biirgermeister Wagner. 

The authorities take care (1) that the dwellings shall be sold 
only to people of small means; (2) that large families be given 


secured to the municipality; (4) that a rise of rent be pre- 
vented; (5) that damage and neglect of the buildings be pre- 
vented. 

Many regulations were found necessary to prevent small 
trades being carried on in the houses, the overcrowding of the 
houses with lodgers, and subrenting at a higher price, since 
these conditions all worked directly against the intentions of the 
municipal authorities in providing the dwellings. 

In the summer of 1903 Ulm was to begin to provide further 
accommodations, under similar conditions and regulations, for 
fifty families. Employers and building associations also have 
built dwellings for workingmen in Ulm. All together have in 
fifteen years (1888-1903) built, at a cost of 2,339,262 marks, 
216 buildings, with 526 dwellings—housing about 2,600 people; 
and Ulm is a city with small industrial development, of 35,000 
inhabitants. 

The Ulm authorities are convinced that the solution of the 
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housing question in Germany lies with the community; and that 
individual ownership of the houses by the workingmen them- 
selves furnishes the best key to the solution. 


C. PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


Prevention of poverty is as important as, if not more impor- 
tant than, alleviation of poverty. Of course, the latter may not 
be neglected; but that outlook of a community is not desirable 
which reveals nothing but continuous hand-to-hand conflict with 
its enemies. The community which has foresight seeks the 
source of these enemies and, by eliminating that, secures to itself 
the advantage in all future struggles. Under this work of pre- 
vention of the causes of poverty should be mentioned the sev- 
eral laws of the imperial government:* compulsory insurance 
against sickness, against invalidism, and against old age. These 
are not in any sense pensions, but are insurances. The burden of 
the expense is shared by employer and employee. Some, of 
course, complain that they pay their portion and never receive 
anything for it; they are not sick and do not become invalids 
nor old people! The interest of all, however, is more important 
than the interest of these few. When sick, the insured person 
receives free medical treatment, free medicine, free nursing, and 
a daily payment equivalent to at least half the wages of an ordi- 
nary day laborer. For this, the payment varies according to the 
wages received, but is never more than 4 per cent. thereof. The 
various forms of insurance are only for those whose annual 
income is less than 2,000 marks; and among these the compul- 
sion of state insurance affects only those not otherwise insured. 
The claim advanced against insurance against invalidism and old 
age—viz., that it removes necessity and personal incentive to 
save—will hardly hold. The amount received in such cases, 
though large enough to keep one from want, is not so large that 
one may look forward to living from that income alone, if one 
really possesses personal initiative. On the other hand, the per- 
son ignorant of means of saving is taught to save; and the one 
unwilling to save is compelled to save. The person with very 


* Not exhibited. 
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small income may very naturally feel the need of spending 
it all for personal necessities, waiting for a larger income that he 
may afford to save. So many, though, are overtaken by sick- 
ness, accident, invalidism, or old age, before they have begun to 
save their surplus! In the carrying out of these laws the munici- 
palities are, of course, directly interested. 

The various solutions of the housing question, also, as well 
as all those activities which make for health and fitness of the 
people, are positive preventives of the causes of poverty. 

The alleviation of poverty at present in existence is the object 
of the Municipal Charity Bureau. The organization provides cen- 
tralized and unified authority and supervision, but decentralized, 
individualized investigation and administration of aid. The 
former brings about unification of private charities— societies, 
institutions, churches—with the public ones. Repetition of 
requests for aid and other such impositions are thus minimized. 
The individualization is accomplished by means of local com- 
mittees of citizens, serving without remuneration, each personally 
responsible for a certain number of families or tenements. 
Personal investigation, immediate relief in cases of crying need, 
and personal care and oversight of all who receive aid, whether 
temporarily or regularly, are some of the advantages achieved 
through these unpaid commissions, through this system of indi- 
vidualization. 

The German policy is to help those in need at the time when 
there is still a chance for putting them on their feet again, rather 
than wait until they may become public charges in institutions. 
The debts brought on by long periods of illness are avoided by 
means of the insurance above mentioned ; and hereby the charity 
organizations are relieved of a great burden. There is often, 
however, temporary need, and food, fuel, clothing, even money, 
are furnished. Even where this need is chronic, however, the 
authorities consider regular assistance better than commission to 
institutions. So far as possible, the person is to be helped to 
help himself. In Dresden, for example, rents are high and still 
going up. Sometimes the people must be aided in meeting this 
rise—occasionally only now and then, and again every month. 
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In these cases the rent, or portion thereof, is paid, not to the 

applicant, but to the landlord. Some are able to support them- 
selves except for the added expense for heating which the cold 
of winter necessitates. These receive regular assistance. Of i 
course, only examples can be mentioned here. Those whose 
assistance consists of moneys receive a minimum of 75 pfennigs ; 
per week, and a maximum of 4.20 marks (ca. 20 cents to $1) in 
Dresden. 

Tramps.—Some cities, of which Dresden again may serve as 
an example, care only for their own citizens, requiring a certifi- 
cate of citizenship (Zzmwohnerschein), such as is held by everyone 
in the city who has a permanent place of abode. Besides these, 
however, there are beggars, loafers, occasional workers, men 
temporarily unable to find work, etc.; in short, the types ordi- 
narily known collectively as ‘‘tramps.’’ They are not cared for 
by the charity bureaus, but are received in the municipal lodging- 
houses. Some come voluntarily, others are sent by the police. 
They receive bath, supper—black bread and thick soup, usually 
—lodging for the night, and breakfast—the same as the supper. 
Their clothes are disinfected during the night. All persons pre- 
senting themselves, except those in a drunken condition, are 
taken in. The intention of the authorities to allow persons to 
avail themselves of the city’s hospitality only a limited number 
of times is hard to realize, especially in the great cities. In 
Berlin, for example, the great numbers of tramps prevent the ' 
recognizing of each individual; and the large number of institu- 
tions, public and private, to which he has access permit of a very 
easy life. Persons repeatedly committed for begging, or for 
being averse to labor, are sent, for terms up to two years, to the 
workhouse. In the largest cities lodging is offered to women as 
well as to men, and even to whole families. Sometimes families 
arrive in the city and have no abode; others have to leave their 
homes because of inability to pay their rent, or for other reasons 
—death, sickness, fire, loss of employment, excessively large 
family, etc. These are taken in, for the time being, by the 
lodging-house. Thus, it is to be seen, the municipal lodging- 
house serves a most excellent purpose and answers to a pressing 
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need. It is, however, a temporary aid, and, as far as the real 
tramp—the ioafer, the shirker—is concerned, it encourages him 
rather than otherwise. To compel the lodger to earn his enter- 
tainment by working during the morning hours defeats an evi- 
dent purpose, namely, that of temporary aid to workmen seeking 
work —tiding over a crisis. 

The real workman will seek work, and will not long be 
dependent upon the lodging-house for shelter. Those not 
inclined to work are cared for at the workhouse ; while those inca- 
pacitated for work are cared for by the charity bureau. Employ- 
ment at the workhouse is steady, and continues from 6 A. M. to 
7 p~.M. The work is strict and hard, and no effort is made to 
make it agreeable. It is by no means to be considered as pref- 
erable to ordinary employment. There is separation of the sexes, 
and usually also of the members ofa family. The inmates work 
at truck gardening or at small trades. 

Since the workhouses are usually compulsory institutions, 
there is a place for another sort of institution for men who are 
able and willing to work, but unable to find work to be done. Of 
this type are the /ador colonies, found in all parts of Germany. 
The earliest labor colonies were, for the purpose of winning over 
waste land to cultivation, located in the country. They are open 
to all strong persons, in need of work, without regard to “ posi- 
tion, religion, or worthiness.” Those recently released from 
prison are also received. Entrance is voluntary, but unless 
opportunity to work is offered, a minimum sojourn is usually 
required that the results at which the colonies aim may be real- 
ized: discipline, order, industriousness, sobriety, and decency. 
The sick, the weakly, the lazy, those who find their work too 
hard, can find no advantageous opening in the colonies. The 
chief work is agriculture. The more recently formed city colo- 
nies are located in cities, and the work is the making of simple, 
cheap things readily disposed of: brooms, kindling-wood, mats, 
chairs, etc. A small wage is paid—less than the average price 
for similar work in the district—and from this is deducted the 
expenses of the ‘‘colonist.” The only punishment is expulsion 
from the colony, and in severe cases the placing of the name of 
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the expelled colonist upon the black list. The chief claim upon 
the colonies is by people in the same district; but if there is 
extra room, outsiders may be received. 

Orphans.— When children are cared for in institutions, they 
are kept in a foundling’s home till two years old; from two to 
five years of age, in a Pflegehaus ; and during the school years, 
from six to fourteen, in a children’s home. Whenever possible, 
however, the children are brought up in families. During the 
earlier years the municipality pays 2.50 to 2.80 marks per week 
for nursing them. A committee of ladies has the duty of visit- 
ing the children once a month to criticise, and to help and instruct 
as to the care they should receive. When the children are older, 
they are placed in families in the country. For their care the 
municipality pays 10 marks, or, in case of those harder to care 
for, 12-15 marks. The children are taught to work, but are not 
made slaves of. Some responsible person, usually a minister or 
a schoolmaster, who lives in the neighborhood (not more than 
ten kilometers away), has direct supervision of the care and 
treatment which the children receive. In Hamburg the girls 
are trained for domestic service, and the boys are apprenticed 
to some trade. Though at work before they are twenty-one 
years of age, they remain under the supervision of the charity 
bureau until that time. 

The aged poor are usually cared for in “homes.” Twelve 
cities presented examples of such institutions, Dresden exhibiting 
five: two for women, one for men—especially tradesmen—one 
for both sexes, and one for aged couples. Dortmund exhibited 
the regulations for her old-age pension fund. Breslau showed 
plans of the home for incapacitated domestic servants. It may 
be repeated here that it is for the amelioration of the conditions 
of people who are in this category that the imperial insurance 
against invalidism and old age is designed. 

Defectives—The exposition devoted very little space to this 
class. Berlin exhibited photographs of an institution for the 
care of epileptics, and specimens of the work done by the 
inmates. A home for the feeble-minded was also shown by 
Berlin, together with educational apparatus. Besides these are 
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the asylums for the insane. Berlin exhibited her newest asylum, 
built for 1,500 patients, at a cost of 9,800,coo marks. Hamburg 
showed plans and drawings of her newly enlarged insane asylum, 
built partly on the corridor system and partly in the pavilion 
system—thirty-six buildings in all (including houses of the 
attendants, stables, etc.), of which thirteen are hospitals with 
500 beds. Dresden, Frankfurt a. M., and Breslau also presented 
plans or photographs; and Bremen exhibited her new asylum, 
built (1900-1903) upon the newest system, with twenty-six 
separate buildings, at a cost of about 2,000,000 marks. 

Bequests— Many of the institutions already mentioned, and 
of those hereafter to be mentioned, owe their existence to foun- 
dations and endowments; but in the exposition there was a 
special small section devoted to certain endowments in the 
hands of the municipal authorities. Among others, the following 
deserve special mention: In Breslau is a convalescent hospital 
occupying a castle and its grounds: also a municipal eating 
house, opened in 1895. Dinner is served from 11:30 A.M. to 
2:30 P.M., and warm supper at 6 p.m. Cold meals may be 
obtained at any time from 6 A.M.tog P.M. The food is simple, 
and the prices very low. The Dresdner Anzetiger is a newspaper 
owned and published by Dresden. It was bequeathed to the 
municipality by Dr. J. F. Giintz, who died in 1875. The profits 
are used for increasing the endowment of the city hospital; for 
providing an asyium for those persons who, because of lack of 
place of abode, of citizenship, or for some other reason, may not 
be admitted to other institutions; and for beautifying the city, 
especially by the planting of trees along city streets. 


D. EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 


Intelligence offices operated for gain have, for a long time, 
been considered disadvantageous. The temptation to ‘‘make 
new places,” and so promote business, is often too great to be 
resisted. The community is deeply interested, for it is to its 
best advantage that its employers should have workmen, and 
that its workmen should have work to do. Rather than have 
added burdens, such as poor tax, beggary, and theft, certain of 
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the German municipalities have undertaken the management of 
employment agencies. Hamburg has had such an agency since 
1898, connected with its charity bureau. Breslau has had an 
employment bureau since 1896. The unemployed fill out cards, 
giving date, name, age; married, unmarried, or widower; 
employment sought; apprenticed as ————; former trade; last 
place of employment; references; how long in last position. 
The last three points are required without exception. In 1902 
there were, for 6,061 men seeking work, 2,678 places offered, of 
which 2,333 were filled through this bureau. In the same year 
4,669 women sought employment; and of the 5,138 places 
offered, 3,958 were filled. Dortmund founded a municipal 
employment agency in 1897, which is operated at the expense of 
the city. Its services are free, and the management is directed 
to co-operate with the other employment agencies in the city. 
Unless the other bureaus answer to a need of the city, they will 
probably be crowded out by the competition of the free services 
offered by the municipality. In any case Dortmund is assured 
of an excellent, centralized, complete, disinterested, free employ- 
ment agency. Leipzig has a society for the furtherance of 
employment, the ‘Paritatische Arbeitsnachweis,” which has 
many good points. Judging merely from a pamphlet given out 
by the society at the exposition, however, its plan is not so con- 
crete and practical as the one just cited. For the sake of 
maintaining disinterestedness, equal numbers of employers and 
employees have seats in the managing council. The manage- 
ment consists, then, of four employers, four employees, eight 
members of the society, and a member of the city council. The 
services of the association are for men and for women, for 
employers and for employees, and are gratis. The work is cen- 
tralized. Thus the society attains the three points it deems 
necessary for its work: impartiality, free service, and centraliza- 
tion. The members of the association pay a life-membership 
fee, or yearly dues. The association is recognized, and aided 
financially, by the municipality. 

Those who seek positions must present some means of identi- 
fication—such as birth certificate, certificate of citizenship, 
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insurance card, etc.—and then fill out a card giving name, age, 
address, trade learned, sort of employment sought, date when 
last employed. The employer must fill out a card stating 
number of persons wanted, kind of employment, wages, other 
requirements, or remarks. The workmen wait in the office of 
the agency until an opportunity for employment is offered. 
Usually more than the required number of applicants are sent, in 
order that the employer may have some chance of selection. 

A small special exhibit of the Association of German Employ- 
ment Agencies (‘‘ Verband deutscher Arbeitsnachweis”) showed, 
among other things, the following table, which represents its 











activities : 
| | 
1897 1898 1899 1900 | 1901 
caine a 
Seeking positions.... 567,895 629,563 651,580 779,590 1,086,874 
Positions open....... 352,877 438,498 554,800 588,574 | 592,070 
Positions filled....... 273,098 321,954 390,247 435,361 434,185 








E. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY. 


Hospitals — Preparation for the fight with those conditions 
which menace public health characterizes the German munici- 
palities. The improved conditions in modern hospitals are so 
advantageous as to be desirable, notwithstanding the increased 
cost. The pavilion system is considered by far the best. The 
model form would be a rectangle with the pavilions or cottages 
along one side for men, and along the other side for women. 
The pavilions across the front would be devoted to offices, 
laboratories, study rooms, consultation rooms, and operating 
rooms. Along the main axis would be the chapel, the kitchens 
and wash houses, the boiler and engine house, and at the back 
the morgue. On either side of the morgue, at the back of the 
rectangle, would be found pavilions for contagious diseases, for 
uncontrollable persons, and for disinfection. The main axis 
should lie in a north-and-south direction, that the windows may 
face east and west, and so have light and sunshine all day without 
the direct sunshine from the south. The separated pavilions 
are connected with each other, as well as with the operating 
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rooms, by tunnels or by cloistered passages. All electric cables, 
gas pipes, hot-water heating pipes, etc., are thus provided for; 
and where cloistered passages exist they serve as shelters for 
convalescent patients. Many of the large, new hospitals are 
built upon these plans, e. g., in Dresden, in Berlin, in Bremen, in 
Schéneberg (being built), in Kiel, in Leipzig, and in Hamburg 
among others. Chemnitz is planning for such an institution with 
one thousand beds, to cost six million marks; Leipzig expended 
over four million marks for a new hospital built in 1899-1901. 
Berlin’s new Rudolf Virchow Hospital will be, when completed, 
the largest hospital on the continent. It is to accommodate two 
thousand persons, including attendants, and will cost 13,100,000 
marks. Bremen’s new hospital is composed of twenty separate 
buildings, and cost 3,000,000 marks. Hamburg exhibited draw- 
ings of her Eppendorf Hospital, consisting of eighty-one build- 
ings, of which fifty-nine are pavilions with the newest hygienic 
appliances, capable of accommodating sixteen hundred patients. 
Her Harbor Hospital consists of a building for offices and 
operating rooms, a pavilion for one hundred patients, a pavilion 
for troublesome patients, a morgue,a building for medical exami- 
nation, a building for the disinfection both of persons and of 
property, and the connected boiler and engine house. This 
hospital was built 1898-1900, at a cost of 747,000 marks, and 
receives persons brought in by the police, and bodies of persons 
who have committed suicide or who have met with accident; and 
serves for examination of persons thought to have contagious 
diseases, and also for disinfection. 

Besides building and maintaining these excellent institutions, 
the German municipalities undertake other means of preserving 
and promoting the public well-being. In modern times attention 
has been turned from clinical to hygienic activity. There has 
been a change from individual shortsightedness to social far- 


sightedness. 

Parks and boulevards.— When cities were constricted by walls, 
there was not the opportunity, even though there had been the 
desire, for reserving park space within the city. With the razing 
of the fortifications, which began in 1870, it became possible to 
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change this. The space formerly occupied by wall and moat 
offered the opportunity of laying out parks about the inner city ; 
or, better, of encircling boulevards and promenades, or a series 
of detached parks surrounding the central part of the city. 
Miinster, Freiburg, Breslau, Hanover, and Wiirzburg are among 
those cities which have made such use of the land gained by the 
destruction of their fortifications. Wirzburg has preserved a 
portion of the old fortifications, and has laid out the grounds 
well, with artificial fountains, ponds, and waterfalls. One part of 
this ring of parks furnishes the site for the royal residence, fora 
church, a school, a courthouse, and other public buildings. 
Various operations, such as straighten'ng main thoroughfares and 
cutting new streets through a closely built district, leave small 
angles which are hardly adapted to building purposes. The 
excellent opportunity hereby offered for the laying out of smad/ 
parks is seldom lost. Moreover, the modern street, with its 
large stores and their show windows, has taken upon itself the 
functions of the old-time market-place. The latter may, then, 
well be transformed into a small park, adding to the beauty and 
healthfulness of the city. Berlin may be mentioned, in this 
connection, as one example out of the many exhibited. A great 
many of the German cities are situated on river banks; and it is 
noticeable that the river fronts are almost always laid out in 
parks or promenades, for the health and recreation of the people 
and the beauty of the city. Large parks cannot be allowed to 
exist in cities when they encroach too much. If they are so 
situated that they interfere with immediate connection between 
important quarters of the city, they must be opened to traffic, at 
least to some extent. For example, the Barmerwald, in Barmen, 
lies between a new district being developed as a residence neigh- 
borhood and the business center. Direct thoroughfares have 
been laid through it. In the Thiergarten, in Berlin, are to be 
found canals, roads for traffic vehicles, electric street railways 
(with underground conduits), and an elevated road. It will be 
readily recognized that the advantages derived by means of 
parks and boulevards result also, in some measure, from the 
activities of the Baupolizei—especially in those districts where 
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it prescribes gardens for every house. Moreover, there is a plan 
definitely carried out, of planting trees wherever possible — even 
in much-frequented streets and squares. The Guentz bequest in 
Dresden furnishes an example. Cdln, also, sets out trees in the 
public squares whenever it can be done without hindrance to 
traffic. Dresden exhibited, further, a system of underground 
pipes for watering trees in busy streets and squares. The system 
has been in use twenty-five years. A total of 10,929 trees are 
thus watered. 

In a very large number of German cities vacant land is par- 
celed out into tiny truck-gardens, which are rented to people 
who live in the prevalent tenement rows. Flowers and vege- 
tables are raised. The little summer house, Gartenlaube, which 
is seldom lacking, is a favorite resort for the family on Sundays 
and holidays. Kiel has about 325 acres divided into 2,700 such 
gardens. Where the group of gardens is more pretentious, it 
often has connected with it children’s playgrounds and school 
gardens—the latter cultivated by school children under the 
general direction of their botany teachers. Such groups were 
exhibited by Leipzig and by Freiburg. The children of German 
cities are well provided with sand-piles and playgrounds. In 
this field Miinchen’s exhibit was the most telling. She showed 
a map of the city, which was thickly dotted with playgrounds, 
some connected with schools and others with small parks. 

Public baths — An important undertaking of the municipalities 
is that of providing bathing facilities at small cost. Berlin 
exhibited, among others, its newest and largest establishment, 
which cost 968,600 marks. Halberstadt showed its establish- 
ment, built 1899, at a cost of 300,000 marks, with newest out- 
fitting for tub and shower baths, swimming, hot air, and steam 
baths. Hannover has plans for a new bathing establishment, to 
cost 925,000 marks, with three swimming-tanks, tubs, steam 
baths and air baths. Liibeck showed plans of the municipal sea 
baths at Travemiinde. Barmen spent 364,000 marks, in 1901-2, 
for rebuilding her baths. She now has shower, tub, hot-air, 
swimming electric-light, and sun baths. Freiburg has converted 
an unused gas reservoir into a swimming tank. The water is 
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supplied from the cooling apparatus of the neighboring gas-works. 
The operating expenses are naturally very low; and baths cost 
only 5 pfennigs (1% cents). In the years 1897-1901 a bathing 
establishment costing 1,700,000 marks was built in Miinchen, on 
the Karl Miller foundation. lt is magnificently furnished in 
palatial style; indeed, it may seem almost too imposing for a 
Volksbad. it is evident that ‘the best is good enough for the 
people ;” and this is gratifying, if the privileges can be offered 
at people’s prices. Gelsenkirchen expended 625,000 marks in 
1902-3 to build a bathing establishment with two swimming tanks, 
hot-air and steam baths, and the usual tub and shower baths. 
River baths abound —usually inexpensive floating bath houses, 
where the fee is inconsiderable. The use of these is, of course, 
restricted to the warm weather season ; but they are exceedingly 
popular. 

Public conventences.—Public lavatories, so generally lacking in 
American cities, are almost universal in German cities. Of those 
located under ground the best were exhibited by Aachen, Wands- 
beck, and Essen. Quite as unobjectionable, where there is not 
a lack of space, are the artistic little buildings, in the character- 
istic Nirnberg style, which Niirnberg exhibited. Augsburg, 
Halle, and Breslau showed buildings which are ornamental fea- 
tures of the squares and parks where they are located, as their 
architecture conforms to that of other buildings about them, or 
to their natural environment. 

Water supply.—Some municipalities own and control their 
water-works ; and others are served by companies which have 
franchises from the municipality. The principal differences to be 
noted rest upon the various sources of the water supply, depend- 
ent upon differing local conditions, Miinchen is supplied with 
water from springs in a large forest reserve lying well above the 
city. The water from this, the largest spring-water supply in 
Germany, flows, by force of gravity, through two walled canals 
to a reservoir, 62 meters above the city level, from which it is 
distributed by gravity pressure. Aachen obtains water from a 
novel source. A lack of adequate springs has led her to mine for 
water. A gallery 2,318 meters long, 1% m. wide, and 2m. high 
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serves both as source and as reservoir. Spring water and filtered 
ground water are used in Frankfurt a. M. for drinking purposes; 
but for street-sprinkling and manufacturing purposes, etc., water 
is pumped from the river Main and distributed through a sepa- 
rate system of water pipes. Wiirzburg uses spring water, but has 
separate water works for furnishing ground water, from near the 
river bank, for the Ring parks. Twenty-one cities of the thirty- 
five with exhibits in this section use ground water. The source is 
always near a river; but the water is said to be pure, needing no 
filtration save when it contains too high a percentage of iron. 
Augsburg and Darmstadt sink well-shafts into underground 
streams, and pump the water thus collected to the water-works. 
Leipzig has to remove the excess of iron. Kiel exhibited a model 
of the works for removing the iron. The water is caused to 
trickle over an apparatus through which streams of air are forced. 
The iron is oxidized and precipitated, and then readily filtered 
out. Berlin uses filtered river water, mostly. The water is 
cleared in settling basins, then pumped into the sand filters, from 
which it is led to the reservoirs. An excellent model on a scale 
of 1: 50 showed the water-works at the Miigglesee, from which 
Berlin draws a part of her water. Engines pump the water into 
a collector, whence it passes to the Entetsenungsanlage (‘ iron- 
removing apparatus’’). The water is next pumped to the sand 
filters, where it seeps through a thick layer of fine sand, then 
through a layer of coarser sand, next through a layer of fine 
gravel, then through a layer of coarse gravel, and finally through 
a layer of pebbles, in which are the innumerable opening of pipes 
through which the water is pumped tothe reservoirs. The reser- 
voirs are roofed over with arches of masonry, and covered with 
turf ; so that the heat of the sun does not penetrate in summer, 
and freezing in winter is avoided. Bremen takes the water of 
the river Weser, collects it in settling basins, and then pumps it 
into sand filters, from which it is pumped into the reservoirs. A 
model exhibited by this city showed how the water may, when 
occasion demands, be pumped from one filter into another, and 
so be twice filtered, Breslau likewise derives her water supply 
from her river, the Oder, and filters it by means of sand filters. 
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The disadvantages of this system, and the danger of serious con- 
tamination, have brought the municipality to realize the need of 
the use of ground water. Work has been begun, upon an entire 
new system, with this end in view. Hamburg uses water from the 
river Elbe, filtered, as above, through sand. Apparently no Ger- 
man municipality is reckless enough to use the contaminated water 
of a navigable river without first filtering it through sand filters. 
The impurities are all caught before they have passed through the 
fine sand, and, indeed most of them settle in a thin layer upon the 
top. A certain amount of impure matter, filling the interstices 
between the grains of sand, makes the filter more effective; but 
an excessive amount impedes the rapid filtration of the water. 
Hence the necessity for cleaning the filters. Koénigsberg exhibited 
a model showing how the top of the layer of sand, containing 
the impurities, is removed in wheelbarrows, cleaned, and replaced, 
In this manner twelve men are occupied for eight hours in clean- 
ing each one of the four filters—a surface of about 1,650 square 
yards (the filters in Hamburg are each about 9,000 square yards 
in extent). 

As in Breslau, so also in Berlin and in Hamburg, the dis- 
advantages of using river water for drinking purposes, especially 
when it is drawn from rivers devoted to navigation, have been 
recognized. In both Berlin and Hamburg, therefore, experi- 
ments and preparations have been undertaken, looking to the 
supplying of those cities with ground water. 

In the last decades the storing of water, by damming mountain 
valleys, has commended itself to certain municipalities. Chem- 
nitz, Solingen, and Barmen are examples. Barmen, though fora 
long time supplied exclusively with spring water, now obtains 
water from mountain valleys. The natural gravity pressure of 
the water carries it to the old water-works, where it is filtered. 
Plauen i. V., at present supplied with spring water from six sources, 
is planning to erect a dam and filter works in the Geigenbach 
valley. The water will be distributed, by gravity pressure, 
through the existing water-pipe system. 

Statistics presented by Dortmund — population, 140,000 





are 
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interesting, as they show that, concomitant with a three-fold 
increase of population in the years 1873-1902, there has been a 
fifteen-fold increase in the use of water. The necessity for water 
for manufacturing purposes, for increased domestic use, and for 
municipal use, is increasing as time progresses. 

HowarRpD WooDHEAD. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 
[70 be continued.| 
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A MODEL MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT. 
I]. 
II. INSPECTION AND CARE OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 


Tue work of this division is carried on by several different 
bureaus, all under the general direction of the chief of the 
division. 

District medical inspection.— For this purpose, as in the case of 
sanitary inspection, the whole city is divided into districts, with 
a medical inspector, who must always, of course, be a physician, 
in charge of each district. It is the duty of each medical inspector 
to visit every case of contagious or infectious disease within his 
district which has been reported to the department, and to make 
such visit on the day when he first receives notice of the case. 
Usually he interferes as little as possible with the work of the 
private physician, and accepts the latter’s diagnosis; but should 
there be any doubt in the case of diphtheria, typhoid, and malarial 
fever, or other communicable disease, he must take a so-called 
culture. This culture is then forwarded the same day to the 
diagnosis laboratory of the department, and the result reported 
the following morning to the medical inspector. In the case of 
infectious diseases, such as smallpox, measles, chicken pox, etc., 
the inspector may call into consultation one of the department’s 
special diagnosticians. Then, if the result of the culture and 
diagnosis reveals a case of contagious or communicable disease, 
the inspector immediately notifies the family in whose care the 
patient resides, places a warning placard on the front door of 
the house or apartment, giving the name of the disease, and 
takes all necessary measures to secure proper isolation until the 
patient is pronounced weil and the house” has been thoroughly 
disinfected by a regular officer of the department. Or, where 
the proper isolation is impossible, the inspector may so notify 
the diagnostician, and the latter has full power to order every 

631 
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such case to be immediately transferred to one of the contagious- 
disease hospitals of the department. 

Where the patient is not removed to the hospital, it is the 
duty of the medical inspector to make a visit at least once a 
week, or oftener if the patient is too poor to afford the services 
of a private physician, and to send in a daily report of his work 
to the department. Twice a week he must-report in person to 
the division chief; during the other days, in order to save time, 
notices of cases are telephoned directly to him at his office, daily 
or oftener. If the case is that of a school child, the inspector 
must at once report its name, address, etc., by postal card to the 
proper school ; and after the disease is over the child must obtain 
from him a duly signed certificate before it can return to school. 

Naturally the work of the district medical inspector is one 
calling for great tact and much hard work. He must be all- 
careful not to interfere with the private doctor, and he must be 
willing to work long after hours if necessary. The writer went 
out with one inspector who made fifty-three inspections from 
9 A. M. till 9 Pp. Mi—one of the best records in the department. 
The following day, however, the same doctor had only seventeen 
inspections to make, and still another time only six inspections. 
This means, of course, that while the work is often heavy, it is 
also irregular, always falling off very much in summer. And 
this probably accounts for the comparatively high grade of men 
which the department is able to secure, in spite of the low sala- 
ries which it pays. 

An interesting reform recently inaugurated by the present 
administration is the appointment of a special corps of men to 
distribute the antitoxin manufactured by the department. This 
is supplied free to diphtheria patients upon the request of the 
family physician, or where there is no private doctor. 

Every private physician in the city is required by law to 
notify the Board of Health at once of any case of contagious 
disease which may come under his observation. All such cases, 
as well as those discovered by private citizens, public officials, or 
the medical inspector in his daily rounds, must always be reported 
to the Health Department. The Division of Contagious Dis- 
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eases keeps a full record’ of the name, address, and general his- 
tory, etc., of every case thus reported, besides assigning it at 
once for investigation to the proper district inspector. It also 
publishes a daily printed and classified list of all contagious dis- 
eases, and sends a copy of the same to the superintendent of 
every public and private school in the city, so that the school may 
take proper measures to exclude all infected or suspicious chil- 
dren, or those from the same family where the disease prevails. 

In time of emergency or threatened epidemic the board is 
empowered to declare any section of the city to be a pestilential 
place, and therefore subject to the most rigid quarantine regula- 
tions, cutting it off from all communication with the rest of the 
city.’ 

The diagnosticians are men of especial fitness who receive an 
annual salary of $1,800. They follow up the work of the dis- 
trict inspectors, and act as consulting physicians to the private 
doctor when the latter so requests. They also have the sole 
power to order any case of contagious disease which cannot be 
properly isolated in the house to be transferred to one of the city 
hospitals. 

Methods of vaccination and the stamping out of smallpox.— For 
the purpose of carrying on systematic vaccinations and prevent- 
ing any epidemic of smallpox, the city is again divided into 
districts, with a superintendent at the head of each district and 
a small corps of vaccinators, varying in number according to 
the needs of the city. Twice every day the members of each 
squad meet their leader at his office, or some other designated 
place, and are assigned their respective localities in which to 
work. Each district squad is itself divided into (1) a “day” 
squad, working steadily from 9 A.M.to 5 P.M.,and (2) a “night” 
squad, working from 4 pP.M.to 10 P.M. The “night” squad is 
always accompanied by a police officer, in order to increase the 
moral suasion of the vaccinators, and, so far as possible, an 
officer is also assigned with each “day” division. All the doc- 


* The present administration has recently adopted a new form of filing envelopes, 
roomy enough to hold all the data of a case, and properly classified by the name of 
disease, residence of patient, etc. 


*Secs. 1219 and 1220, Revised Charter of 1901. 
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tors in each squad must hand in written reports once a week to 
their district leader, besides reporting every Saturday morning 
in person to the assistant chief of the division. These reports 
show the number of vaccinations, the character of dwelling vis- 
ited, its exact location, etc., and are properly filed. Each vac- 
cinator is expected to do a full day’s work, and his results are 
judged rather by the number of vaccinations secured than by the 
territory covered. There can be no compulsory vaccination 
under the laws of New York," but the doctors are expected to 
use all possible tact and persuasion. 

The whole city is thoroughly covered by this system; but, as 
it takes a very long time to make the rounds, the board adopts 
more speedy measures whenever a case of smallpox is reported 
or a general epidemic is threatened. If a single case be reported 
at any time, the working force of several districts may be con- 
centrated, and two methods of procedure follow: (1) where the 
case occurs in the middle of a block, that block and the opposite 
one are thoroughly inspected, and where necessary every person 
residing therein is vaccinated, the patient being meanwhile moved 


as speedily as possible to the city smallpox hospital on North 
Brother Island; (2) where the case occurs at the corner of the 
block, all persons living within its limits and the three adjacent 
blocks may be vaccinated. These two methods may be illus- 


trated as follows: 
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FIG. 2. 





METHODS OF VACCINATION. 

Black dot indicates location of smallpox case; shaded squares indicate city blocks 
vaccinated. 

Each district superintendent supplies the doctors in his own 

squad with the necessary virus, implements, and so forth, which 


*Except in the case of children attending school. 
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are furnished to him in turn by the department. In this way it 
has been found that much more thorough results are secured, 
and at a lower cost. 

The general work of the Bureau of Vaccination divides itself 
naturally into four classes: (a) city jails; (4) city lodging- 
houses; (¢) night vaccination of smallpox house or district; (@) 
office vaccination. That is, the jails of the city are visited 
regularly every day, as also is the city lodging-house, in order 
that each newcomer may be vaccinated. There is also an office 
squad to vaccinate free of charge all persons who come to the 
Health Department headquarters. Night vaccination is always 
resorted to where a case of smallpox is reported, as being the 
most sure means of covering the largest number of people, as 
well as in times of threatened epidemic. 

Dr. Walter Bensil, former assistant chief of the Division of 
Contagious Diseases, was the originator of the present system of 
vaccination in New York city, and deserves much credit for its 
efficiency. The following features seem to be especially worthy 
of note, and might be adopted with success by many other large 
cities in the country: 

Chief features of the Bensil system of vaccination.—(1) The 
‘“‘squad”’ system and method of reporting. . By dividing the vac- 
cinators into squads, under the direction of a superintendent, 
not only is more time saved than by the old system of report- 
ing every morning to the Health Department, but also the work 
can be more thoroughly overseen and the whole city force con- 
centrated in any locality at short notice. (2) More thorough 
and systematic work is obtained, the whole city being covered 
in a methodical manner and a careful record kept of the work 
done. (3) Prevention of waste material, and consequent saving 
in the cost of work, due to the giving out of vaccine and other 
supplies by the district superintendent, instead of each man get- 
ting it for himself in any quantity direct from headquarters. 

If it be asked why the Bensil method of vaccination deserves 
such special mention, it may be answered most effectively by 
pointing out the results achieved under the present administra- 
tion in stamping out the epidemic of smallpox which prevailed 
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during the early part of 1902. In the quarter ending March 31, 
685 cases had been reported and 127 deaths had occurred from 
this disease. These figures were almost alarming, and Dr. Lederle 
at once took steps to check the epidemic. A special corps of 
vaccinators, numbering 132 doctors, had already been appointed, 
and they were now divided into squads and detailed to duty 
in stores, hotels, factories, lodging-houses, and other places. 
Notices were then sent to the owners and proprietors of these 
establishments, calling attention to the urgent need for vaccina- 
tion, and stating that physicians would be sent at any hour of 
the day or night which might be most convenient. There was 
a remarkable response to this appeal, and in some of the large 
stores and factories a doctor was often able to vaccinate several 
hundred employees at one sitting. Every house in which a case 
of smallpox occurred was visited by an inspector during the 
night, and within twenty-four hours vaccination was offered to 
every person residing within two blocks of the inspected house. 
Besides this, all the occupants of any dwelling where a case of 
smallpox had broken out were kept under special observation for 
three weeks. Vaccination was also offered to all the employees 
in every city department. 

Never before in the history of New York had such vigorous 
and thorough methods been used to stamp out an epidemic of 
smallpox. Every tenement house in the boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and the Bronx was visited, and vaccination urged 
upon all the inmates. The work was also very thorough in the 
boroughs of Richmond and Queens. The proprietor of every 
lodging-house was required to refuse admittance to applicants 
for more than one night who could not show a certificate of 
recent and successful vaccination. Some idea of the actual 
number of vaccinations in 1902, compared with those performed 
during previous years, may be gathered from the following 
table : 


1899 - - - - - . 79,255 
1g00 " . . . - . 147,942 
IgOI - - - . - - - 373,638 


1902 810,280 
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And the figures for 1902 represent, also, the vaccinations actually 
performed, and not merely the fictitious numbers often reported 
in previous years; for the present administration rates its inspect- 
ors, not by the territory reported to have been covered, but by 
the exact number of persons vaccinated in a given time, due 
allowance, of course, being made for the difficulties in different 
localities. 

The results of this campaign against smallpox were almost 
immediate, as can be seen by comparing the number of cases 
reported in the city during the different months of the last three 
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In 1901 there were 410 deaths from the disease. In 1902, 
in spite of the fact that the bad conditions under the previous 
administration had been allowed to continue so long, and in 
spite of the fact that 258 more cases were reported during the 
first three months of the year than during the corresponding 
months of 1go1, nevertheless the number of deaths was only 
310. 

Medical inspection of schools.—One of the most interesting 
and inspiring departments of work carried on by the New York 
Board of Health under the present administration is its medical 
inspection of all the public, parochial, and industrial schools in 
the city. This work was first begun in a tentative way in 1896, 
following the experience of the health authorities in Boston and 
several other large cities, but it has since been steadily extended 
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and perfected, until at the present time New York may justly 
lay claim to having perhaps the most efficient system of any 
large city throughout the whole country. 

It was in 1895 that one of New York’s medical inspectors 
was detailed to make a special investigation of this subject, and 
his report showed such significant and almost startling results 
that the Board of Health had no trouble in getting the city 
authorities to grant it a special appropriation to establish a 
regular corps of school inspectors." The doctor who made this 
far-reaching and important investigation cited a large number of 
instances which seemed to show conclusively that the public 
schools were among the most fruitful sources for the spread of 
contagious diseases. He found one little fellow, in the midst of 
desquamating after scarlet fever, who was innocently peeling off 
large portions of his skin and passing them to his school com- 
panions as a subject of great interest! In another instance the 
spread of trachoma—a very prevalent and contagious eye dis- 
ease —was traced directly to the passing of a handkerchief by a 
schoolgirl who was affected with the disease, along a whole row 
of pupils. Again, in the large girls’ school (Public School No. 
12), where there had been a large number of diphtheria cases, 
the spread of the disease was immediately checked by the dis- 
infection of the building and a careful inspection of the pupils. 

But under the original system the school inspection, as first 
practiced in New York, only those children suspected by the 
teachers of having a contagious disease were brought before the 
doctors. The result was that the health of the school depended 
more upon the teachers, who possessed no medical knowledge, 
than on the judgment of the Board of Health inspectors. And 
the whole system was so poorly organized aud developed, and 
the department exercised so little control over the doctors, that 
many of the latter failed to visit their schools regularly every 
day. 

It therefore remained for the present administration to perfect 
and extend the whole method of school inspection. This was 

*See special report of Dr. George S. Lynde, Report of Board of Health for 1896, 
PP. 359-63; ¢f. also pp. 56, 57. 
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done in the autumn of 1903, largely under the direction of Dr. 
Walter Bensil, then assistant chief medical inspector, and with 
most gratifying results. As at present organized, the whole city 
is divided into school districts, with a medical inspector in each 
district, under the charge of a district superintendent." It is the 
duty of the latter to oversee the work of his subordinates and 
keep them up to the mark, and at the same time report to head- 
quarters (7. ¢., to the assistant chief medical inspector) for con- 
sultation and instructions. Each individual school inspector 
must also send into the assistant chief a daily report of his work 
at each school, and a weekly summary of the same; and must 
report to the district superintendent in person once a week, and 
once a week in person to the assistant chief. Furthermcre, each 
man is assigned a certain number of schools which it is his duty 
to inspect every day. By this “squad” or district system, first 
established by Dr. Bensil, much time is saved which was formerly 
lost by the men having to report more often to the headquarters 
of the department. At the same time there is more thorough 
oversight of each man by the district superintendent, and, as a 
logical result, more thorough work is done. Each man also 
becomes more familiar with his schools, and with the principals 
and teachers, and there is a far greater uniformity of method. 

The working day of each inspector begins at 9: 30 and closes 
only when he has performed all the work required of him, which 
is generally at the end of the afternoon session of school days. 
His daily round of duty is of three kinds: 

1. A morning inspection of all the pudiic schools to which he 
has been assigned, before 10 o’clock. Here he is required to 
examine each child that has been isolated by the teachers as a 
source of possible contagion, and exclude from school attend- 
ance anyone affected with, or showing symptoms of, an infectious 
or contagious disease. The following affections must be excluded 
without delay and the patients sent to their homes, viz.: measles, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, whooping cough, mumps, chicken pox, 

* During the school year of 1902-3 there were employed in Manhattan and the 


Bronx six supervising medical inspectors, including one woman doctor, and sixty- 
eight regular inspectors, including nine females. 
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and any acute catarrhal affections of the eyes, nose, or throat. 
In a case of suspected smallpox—a very remote possibility — 
the patient is kept at the school, isolated in a suitable room, and 
the Department of Health notified at once. Each pupil excluded 
from school is furnished with a card on which are noted the 
name, address, and age of the pupil, the number and situation 
of the school, and the reason (in plain English) for exclusion. 
These cards are made out by the inspector and submitted to the 
principal of the school, or a person whom the principal may 
designate. The latter will then have a record made, for his or 
her own convenience, of the name and address of the pupil 
excluded, and have each card sealed in an envelope and taken 
home by the pupil, the child being excluded at the next recur- 
ring recess. Children afflicted with pediculosis, contagious eye 
or skin disease, or pulmonary tuberculosis may be allowed to 
return to their classes, temporarily, if the inspector deems their 
cases too mild for continued exclusion until cured. In such 
cases the child is given a card to the school nurse’ and is treated 
by her daily at the school. 

2. Weekly examination of all children. Once each week the 
inspector must make a routine inspection of all the class-rooms, 
examining the eyelids, throat, hair, and skin of each child, indi- 
vidually ; and any pupil suspected of suffering from any con- 
tagious disease, or affection of the eye, nose, or throat, is sent 
from the class-room at once for more thorough examination. 
Cases of pediculosis or contagious eye or skin disease are 
excluded at once, but told to return at a proper interval for 
re-examination by the inspector, and may be readmitted when 
in his judgment the discharge, etc., has ceased under treatment. 
Whenever any difference of opinion arises between an inspector 
and a physician not connected with the department concerning 
the propriety of excluding a case of eye disease, the patient is 
sent at once to the central office for examination by the oculist 
of the department. Cases of measles or scarlet fever are reported 
to the department by telephone. They are then visited by the 
diagnosticians for the purpose of confirming the diagnosis. 


*See later as to further duties of the school nurse, p. 642. 
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Cases of chicken pox are reported by mail, and are visited by the 
district medical inspector within twenty-four hours, for the pur- 
pose of confirming the diagnosis and for necessary treatment. 
All children excluded from school on account of measles, scarlet 
fever, chicken pox, smallpox, or diphtheria, are not allowed to 
resume school attendance until they have received a written cer- 
tificate from the district medical inspector. 

3. Absentee work. Every Saturday morniny the school inspect- 
ors must visit the houses of all children who have been absent 
for several days from their respective schools, and report the 
conditions to the school authorities and to the district medical 
inspector where necessary. 

The inspectors are also required to ascertain from the prin- 
cipals and teachers of their schools the names and addresses of 
all children said to have contagious diseases in their families, 
where notification has not been sent to the schools by the Depart- 
ment of Health, and forward such names with their daily reports. 

Under the present system the average inspector makes about 
4,500 examinations per week, the exact number depending on 
the size and location of his schools as well as on his own effi- 
ciency. His main object—and, indeed, the root principle of all 
medical school inspection—should be, and is under the present 
system, to prevent contagion rather than to cure disease. This 
point cannot be emphasized too strongly. The inspector must 
never interfere with the work of the family physician, but simply 
hand over each child to him or toa public dispensary or hos- 
pital. Any doctor in the service of the department who attempts 
in any way to use his official position to increase his private 
practice will be immediately dismissed. 

But the results were not yet perfect. During the first two 
weeks of the school year beginning September 15, 1902, 588 
public, parochial, and kindergarten schools were visited, and of 
the total of 572,717 children examined no less than 13,024 were 
excluded. This, to be sure, was a most gratifying increase over 
the previous records of the department; for, under the old sys- 
tem, during the quarter ending June 30, 1902, the inspectors 
examined only 81,700 pupils, of whom only 4,941 were excluded. 
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What was to become of the 13,000 children excluded during the 
first two weeks under the new methods was now the question. 

Undoubtedly many of them sought medical advice, as they 
were told, and therefore remained away from school only a few 
days. But some also probably wandered the streets because 
they were afraid to go to the dispensary, or else played truant. 
The parents, too, did not yet appreciate the value of the new 
system and often did not understand why their children had been 
excluded. When the trouble is trachoma, a very contagious eye 
disease, and one that without treatment may result in blindness, 
the eye often appears normal to the inexperienced. One woman 
voiced the sentiment of many when in her wrath she said, point- 
ing to her son’s eyes: ‘He no bad eyes; he good eyes.” And 
so it often happened that the children returned on the day speci- 
fied on their cards in a worse state than they were when excluded. 
When asked for dispensary cards, those honest would say they 
had not been there; those who wanted to avoid trouble would 
say the card was at home, or none had been given them. 

To illustrate: Max was sent out of school with trachoma. At certain 
intervals he returned, only to be re-excluded. Upon investigation it was 
found he was not receiving treatment. His parents knew nothing of the 
matter. Twice a day for over a month he started out with his books, and 
spent the day on the street. 

Harry also was sent home withsore eyes. He enjoyed neither school nor 
doctors. During the next three months he returned at rare intervals, only to 
be re-excluded. 

Gussie was excluded on September 11 for pediculosis. She returned for 
examination three or four times during the next three months, but was not 
readmitted until the second week in December. 

These are perhaps extreme cases, but it often happened that a child lost 
four or five weeks of schooling when it really ought to have been absent not 
more than that number of days." 

In order to remedy these defects as far as possible, and pre- 
vent the children from remaining out of school longer than 
absolutely necessary, the Department of Health, with the co- 
operation of the Board of Education and Miss Lilian D. Wald, 

‘See an interesting article in Charitses, April 25, 1903, entitled “ What Medical 
Inspection Means in New York Schools,” by LypIA GARDNER CHACE, of the College 


Settlement Association. 
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of the Nurses’ Settlement, has established a corps of trained 
school nurses to work in conjunction with the medical inspectors. 
At the time of writing there have been appointed twenty-seven 
of these nurses for the whole city. Many of them are women 
of the best training, from the Nurses’ Settlement or elsewhere, 
who love their work, and are therefore glad to give their services 
to the city for a yearly salary of $900. At present they are 
under the direction of a supervisory nurse. To her they report 
once a week, and she in turn reports to the assistant chief 
medical inspector at department headquarters. Each one is 
given the care of a definite number of schools, and between them 
the nurses now cover every day more than one hundred schools. 
These they visit every morning from 9 A. M. to the close of the 
school-session at 3 Pp. M., and during that time treat any cases of 
contagious eye, throat, or skin disease sent to them by the inspector 
as too mild to justify exclusion. In the afternoons they visit 
the homes of all children absent from their respective schools, 
and, by their tact and free advice to the mothers as to proper 
treatment, use every means to effect a speedy cure and the early 
return of the patient to school. During January, 1903, the 
nurses cared for 13,193 cases in the schools of Manhattan, and 
visited 540 houses. In February they treated 11,169 cases, and 
visited 679 homes." 

The splendid results of New York’s system of medical-school 
inspection, as organized by Dr. Bensil, are apparent to any layman 
or physician who will take the trouble to investigate. I made a 
personal tour with some of the inspectors and nurses, and was 
truly delighted with what I saw. Of course, for its efficient 
working the system must have the cordial co-operation of the 
public-school teachers; but this seems already to have been 
attained, even in the face of much opposition at first. The tact 
of the inspectors and the school nurses, and their frank desire, 
not alone to prevent the spread of contagious diseases, but also 
to benefit the health of the school children and prevent them from 
shirking their lessons, have evidently won the hearty approval of 


* Where there are compulsory education laws, as in New York, both inspectors and 
nurses may co-operate to great advantage with truant officers. 
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the school authorities. The parents, too, have at last begun 
to appreciate the beneficial results of the work, so that few of 
them now protest against the new system. Indirectly, also, they 
have been taught many new lessons in the matter of cleanliness 
and how to care for their little ones. No longer do they come to 
the Health Department in mobs as they used to do, protesting, 
like one poor woman, that “every nit don’t necessarily mean a 
louse anyway!"’ Slowly but surely both parent and child have 
begun to be ashamed of uncleanliness, so that nurses and inspect- 
ors assure me that their work is really beginning to tell. 

Some idea of the greatly increased efficiency of the present 
system of “squad” organization and routine inspection of every 
child in every school, first started by Dr. Bensil in September, 
1902, may be obtained by comparing the number of cases of 
contagious eye diseases excluded during the six months from 
January 10, 1902, to June, 1902, with the number excluded under 
the present administration during the six months from September 
10, 1902, to March 7, 1903. In the former period the number 
excluded was only 1,925; during the six months of the present 
system 25,366 cases were excluded. If we also compare the 
number of parasitic diseases of the head, we find that only 2,733 
cases were excluded during the six months from January Io, 
1902, to June, 1902, as against 19,288 cases excluded during the 
same number of months from September 10, 1902, to March 7, 
1903. A similar comparison of the number of é#ve cases of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, chicken pox, etc., compared 
with the actual (whole) number excluded, is also instructive, but 
the tables must be omitted for lack of space.’ 

But perhaps one of the most practical reforms inaugurated by 
the present administration in connection with its medical inspec- 
tion of schools is the new eye hospital established for the free 


* Since the above was written, the figures for the first week of the school year in 
1903 (September 14-18) have been made public. These show that only 439 pupils, 
as against 4,730, were excluded from school. Of these but 59, as against 3,087, were 
sent home because they had pediculosis, while only 314 were excluded on account of 
contagious eye diseases. With practically the same corps of inspectors as last year, 
this surprising result would appear to be due largely to the greater care used by the 
parents in preventing contagion, so that it is no longer necessary to exclude any but 


the worst cases. 
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treatment of trachoma. In a single week during the early 
autumn the vigilance of the inspectors had excluded more cases 
of contagious diseases than during the four years of the pre- 
ceding administration. From September 12 to December 31, 
1902, 12,647 children in Manhattan alone were excluded for con- 
tagious eye diseases, 8,994 for pediculosis and 661 for contagious 
skin diseases. Indeed, by the end of the year the number of 
eye cases had increased to such an extent that they could not be 
properly treated by the dispensaries. This large increase in the 
number of exclusions did not mean, of course, that the diseases 
themselves had necessarily increased, but for the most part was 
clearly due to the greater vigilance of the inspectors under the 
new systein. 

To meet this growing need, the Board of Health was com- 
pelled to do something, and do it quickly. Accordingly, in 
December, 1902, it requested the Board of Trustees of Bellevue 
and allied hospitals to fit up two wards, an operating room, and 
a dispensary, in the old Gouverneur Hospital, for the treatment 
of trachoma. The marvelous speed with which this request was 
complied with is a tribute to the energy and efficiency of the 
hospital authorities. On December 16, or within five days after 
the order from the Board of Health had been received, the new 
hospital was opened to the public, fully equipped and furnished 
with accommodations for thirty bed patients and a staff of eight 
doctors and six nurses. 

Visit this eye hospital on a weekday afternoon, or better, ona 
Saturday morning when the children are out of school for the 
day, and you will see a sight not soon to be forgotten. A vast 
throng of boys and girls, from the little tot with its mother, up 
to children of twelve or fifteen years of age, may be seen 
filling the reception room of the dispensary waiting to have their 
eyes treated. Their numbers prove that the work of the new 
institution is no myth. And yet, in spite of the hundreds of 
children in the room, there is perfect order and quiet. A kindly- 
faced police officer stands by the door and arranges the young 
people in three long lines. At the head of each line sits a 
doctor, assisted by a trained nurse, and as each child comes 
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forward the nurse gently but firmly pulls down the eyelids while 
the doctor administers the necessary treatment. A few of the 
little ones are afraid and need much encouragement, but most of 
them think it a fine chance to be brave boys and girls. The 
whole thing takes but a minute, and the child then makes room 
for its companions, the whole line thus moving on out of the 
door again. 

Only the more serious cases of trachoma are operated on, 
but for this the equipment of the hospital is perfect. Though 
the operation itself is quite a severe one, the patients are gener- 
ally confined but twenty-four hours, entering the hospital in the 
morning, being operated on in the afternoon, and discharged the 
following morning. Furthermore, up to the end of April, not a 
single child who had been operated on for trachoma had returned 
to the hospital. And, although it is too soon as yet to predict 
with certainty, all signs seem to point to the success of the new 
operation. 

The following table shows the number of old and new cases 
of trachoma treated at the hospital since its opening in Decem- 
ber until the end of March: 














Months Old Cases New Cases Operations Total 

December, 1902... ..000ccece 1,412 976 127 2,515 

Janmary, 1903.....ccccccce 6,272 1,720 487 8,479 

Febeuary. ..ccccccccceds ail 6,445 2,077 495 9,017 

0” ee ee 12,683 2,538 230 17,025 
} 











The maximum number of cases treated in a single day was 
899 on March 16, 1903. 

To sum up, then, the leading features of the school inspection 
work, we should say that these were: 

(1) The prevention, not the cure, of contagious diseases. 

(2) The educative effect on the children and parents, by 
indirectly teaching them the necessity of cleanliness. 

(3) The “squad” system, and the consequent gain in time 
and the increasing thoroughness of the inspection. 

(4) The cordial co-operation between the inspectors and the 
school-teachers. 
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(5) The trained-nurse system, whereby the children are 
encouraged to return to school as speedily as possible, or, where 
suffering from light cases, receive skilled treatment at the 
schools without the necessity of exclusion, and the help in the 
care of sick children which the nurses are able to give the 
parents at the home. 

(6) Co-operation, where necessary, between the inspectors and 
nurses and the truant officers. 

(7) The discovery of the prevalence of “trachoma,” and the 
best method of treating this most contagious of all eye diseases. 

(8) The new Gouverneur Eye Hospital established by the 
department for.the treatment of trachéma. 

(9) The New York system of paid medical-school inspectors 
($1,200 per year), which is greatly superior to the voluntary 
system as practiced in Boston and Philadelphia, because of the 
greater control and system which the department is thereby 
enabled to exercise over the school work. 

The ‘Summer Corps.” —This system of a summer corps of 
tenement-house doctors was started many years ago, in the late 
seventies, but has been steadily improved and extended. It 
consists of a corps of physicians working under the direction of 
the sanitary superintendent, at a salary of $100 per month. 
Many of the men who act as medical inspectors of schools during 
the school months are employed on the “Summer Corps.” 
They are divided into district squads, covering all the boroughs 
of Manhattan, the Bronx, and Queens. It is the duty of each 
doctor to make a house-to-house canvass of all the tenements 
assigned to him in his district, and to offer free medical advice 
and treatment to the sick children, each man covering his 
district as frequently as possible. The ‘Summer Corps’’ has 
generally established free dispensaries at the large city recrea- 
tion piers, and co-operates as far as possible with numerous 
private charities, distributing free tickets for the St. John’s Guild 
floating hospitals, etc. 

The work has been a perfect Godsend to many and many a 
poor family in the hot summer months, and several of the physi- 
cians have told me that no work in their lives ever seemed to do 
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more real good or gave them keener satisfaction than this. A 
doctor soon becomes well known to almost every child in his 
district, and is hailed by them as a sort of guardian angel sent to 
give them free excursion tickets and cure them of all manner of 
diseases. 

The most direct results of the work are seen in the statistics 
of infant mortality, although these are perhaps more largely due 
to the increasing attention paid to the food and milk supply, and 
to the improved condition of the streets. 

During the year 1892 there were 4,119 deaths of children 
under five years of age in the old city of New York from 
diarrhoeal diseases, representing a death-rate of 24.10 per 10,000 
of the entire population. During the year 1902 there were 2,936 
deaths from diarrhoea under five years of age in the old city of 
New York (Manhattan and the Bronx), representing a death- 
rate of 13.72 per 10,000 of the entire population —a decrease 
in the death-rate of 42 per cent. 

This tremendous and striking decrease in the death-rate from 
diarrhoeal diseases among children, which has been going on 
during the last twelve years, is of course due to a number of 
causes besides a mere improvement in the sanitary administration 
of the city. Of the factors the following are perhaps the most 
important: a better understanding on the part of the mother or 
nurse of the necessity of care and cleanliness; a better supply 
of milk; cleaner streets; Pasteurization of milk through the 
instrumentality of philanthropic endeavors, and the establish- 
ment of small parks. Still, it is very evident that all these causes 
are closely related to one another, and all may be considered as 
a part of the growing popular appreciation of better health laws, 
and, above all, better sanitary administration. For this growing 
wisdom on the part of the masses of our large city population 
the education work of a modern board of health is without doubt 
responsible to a large extent. 

The steady decrease in the infant mortality during the sum- 
mer months of recent years is also remarkable when one con- 
siders the high temperature that has generally prevailed. For 
instance, there were eight days, from June 26 to July 3, Igo1, 
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when the maximum daily temperature never fell below 92°, 
while on July 1 and 2 it reached 100°. During the week ending 
July 6, 1901, there were 989 deaths from sunstroke, of which 
689 were in Manhattan and the Bronx. 

War against tuberculosis.—As a communicable disease the 
treatment of all forms of tuberculosis properly belongs under 
the direction of the Division of Contagious Diseases. Under 
the present administration, however, the work was deemed of 
sufficient scientific importance to be transferred to a special 
bureau of the department’s work under the charge of the assist- 
ant director of the diagnosis laboratory (Division of Bacteriol- 
ogy). Special attention was first given to this work by the New 
York Board of Health in 1895, and the necessity of taking more 
radical measures of checking its onslaughts is now a recognized 
duty of the department. For this purpose Dr. Lederle has 
sought the co-operation of many private authorities, notably 
the Tuberculosis Committee of the Charity Organization Society, 
and a vigorous campaign is now being waged to stamp out this 
dread disease by arousing public sentiment generally, as well 
as by vigorous health-department measures. 

For this work the bureau has a special corps of medical 
inspectors whose duty it is to investigate all cases of tuberculosis 
referred to the department by any one of the following agencies: 
(1) private physicians; (2) hospitals or other institutions, pub- 
lic and private ; (3) district health inspectors in the course of 
their regular work; (4) private citizens or other persons. Each 
case so reported is at once personally visited by one of the 
department officials, who reports full particulars to the bureau 
chief. If the case is already under the care of a private physi- 
cian, there is no interference on the part of the inspector. 
Where there is no private physician the inspector may offer 
advice and treatment, or, at his discretion, refer the case to the 
Charity Organization Society. In any case it is his duty to see 
that after the death, recovery, or removal of the patient, his 
room, clothing, etc., are thoroughly disinfected with formalde- 
hyde by one of the department’s regular disinfectors. A full 
record of the name, address, etc., of every case of tuberculosis 
reported to the department is kept on file by the bureau. 
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Recently ( March, 1903) a system of trained nurses to visit 
tuberculosis patients of the poorer classes was established by 
the department. These nurses receive $75 per month, paid from 
a special fund at the service of the commissioner of health, and 
it is their duty to visit all patients referred to them by the 
bureau through the recommendation of the medical inspectors, 
especially those who are bed-ridden and helpless, and to aid 
them in every way possible. 

This new feature of the system is only on trial at present, but, 
like the corps of school nurses, promises to be very successful, 
and will doubtless be extended from time to time, as the funds of 
the department will allow. 

The prevention of malaria.—It seems now to be a well- 
demonstrated fact that the germs of malarial fever can be con- 
veyed into the human system only through the bite of the 
anopheles mosquito. As these mosquitoes breed commonly in 
almost every swamp or pool of stagnant water, the proper sani- 
tation and drainage of such sources of infection become of the 
greatest importance to the good health of the community. So 
it was that in 1902 the New York Department of Health ordered 
a general inspection of all land within the city limits, for the pur- 
pose of discovering where mosquitoes most commonly bred and 
the drainage necessary to prevent their continued propagation. 
Special studies were also carried on during the summer on Long 
Island and elsewhere, to determine the best means of fighting 
this particular variety of mosquito. The department sent com- 
munications to about seven thousand physicians, asking for their 
co-operation in this matter, and offering them the facilities of 
the department’s laboratory for their own investigations. In 
addition to these measures, negotiations were begun with all the 
railway companies having suburban lines, requesting them to 
drain and fill in the sunken land along their rights of way, 
Many orders were also issued compelling certain corporations 
and private citizens to do such draining and filling in as was 
thought necessary, and large quantities of petroleum were used 
to retard, and if possible prevent, the breeding of mosquitoes. 
Furthermore, Commissioner Lederle proposed to the Department 
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of Street Cleaning that the clean ashes, which heretofore had 
been dumped at sea, should be used for the filling of sunken 
lots without expense to the owners. With this suggestion Dr. 
Woodbury readily assented. The result has been, not only to 
prevent the spread of malaria, but to improve the property and 
save the city the expense of carting and dumping ashes at sea. 


III. THE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


At present the city has four hospitals for the reception and 
care of cases of contagious diseases, all under the supervision of 
the sanitary superintendent, as follows: 

1. Willard Parker Hospital, which is given up largely to the 
care of diphtheria patients. 

2. Riverside Hospital, at North Brother Island, where all 
smallpox patients are taken, as well as other cases of contagious 
diseases. 

3. The Kingston Avenue Hospital, in Brooklyn, which is 
used for the care of Brooklyn’s cases. 

4. The Reception Hospital, at the foot of East Sixteenth 
Street, which is provided with isolation wards for the observation 
of all doubtful cases. 

Into one of these hospitals are taken all patients who cannot 
be properly isolated in their own homes, as well as a// who are 
sick with smallpox (Riverside). 

When Commissioner Lederle first took charge of the Health 
Department in January, 1902, he found the hospital and ambu- 
lance service of the city totally inadequate. New York’s hos- 
pitals are away behind those of some foreign cities. For example, 
London, with a population of 6,408,000, has over 6,500 beds in 
its contagious-disease hospitals; while New York, with a popu- 
lation of 3,600,000 (June, 1902) has a maximum capacity of 750 
beds. In other words, London provides I bed to every 1,000 
population; New York, 1 bed to approximately every 5,000 popu- 
lation. It was in response, then, to the urgent appeal of the 
commissioner, made through a body of representative citizens, 
that the department was last year voted the sum of $500,000 for 
repairs and additions to the city’s hospital service. It is now 
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planned to build a hospital for each borough, so as to do away 
with the necessity of conveying patients across to North Brother 
Island, with all the dangerous and cruel exposure, and the sepa- 
ration of parent from child, which that must mean. For these 
extensions plans have already been drawn and a considerable sum 
of money set aside. Meanwhile, a new $350,000 scarlet-fever 
pavilion, to hold from 225 to 250 patients, is to be added to the 
Willard Parker Hospital at the foot of East Sixteenth Street. This 
will probably be finished in 1904. Negotiations have been begun 
for the purchase of land in the borough of the Bronx, whither 
it is planned to move the research and vaccine laboratories. 
Eventually, too, it is hoped that further advantage may be taken 
of the wholesome and beautiful natural surroundings of North 
Brother Island by erecting there an outdoor camp for consump- 
tives." 

Already $40,000 has been spent in necessary repairs to the 
buildings on North Brother Island. 

New plumbing has been introduced, and general repairs have been made 
so as to provide better accommodations for both patients and the nursing 
staff. Plans were made for the erection of a new nurses’ home, for larger and 
better quarters for each employee, for solariums to be added to the existing 
scarlet-fever pavilions; for a new pier at North Brother Island; and for a 
new pier at East One Hundred and Thirty-second Street; with a waiting- 
room and a disinfecting station at the latter. A naptha launch has been sub- 
stituted for the open row-boat formerly used at that point. The steamboat 
“Franklin Edson,” which is used in transporting patients between the recep- 
tion hospital at the foot of East Sixteenth Street and North Brother Island, 
has been entirely rebuilt. A telephone system has been established on the 
island, connecting every pavilion with the main switch-board and from there 
with the long-distance telephone, so that persons at any point can communi- 
cate directly with relatives or friends detained on North Brother Island.* 

Many other improvements have been accomplished or planned. 
The Kingston Avenue Hospital, in Brooklyn, has been repaired, 
and land bought in Queens and Richmond for future ambulance 
and disinfecting stations, as well as for small contagious-disease 
hospitals. Poor parents are no longer left in doubt as to where 

* Since this was written such an open-air camp has been opened (May, 1903). 

27The Health Department of the City of New York, Compiled by the City Club, 
1902, p. 37. 
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their sick children have been moved, for the present adminis- 
tration requires that whenever a patient is removed to any of 
these hospitals there shall be left with the family an official 
blank giving the location of the hospital and its telephone num- 
ber. Frequent telegrams from the hospitals are always delivered 
now, free of charge in the case of poor parents. Formerly the 
patients or family were often left in entire ignorance of the most 
serious changes in the condition of their sick children. Since 
1902, also, ambulance service has been established in all the 
boroughs of the city, instead of in Manhattan and Brooklyn only. 
Finally, the Health Department has notified the commissioner of 
immigration that as soon as the United States government pro- 
vides its own hospital the city will cease to burden itself every 
year with hundreds of alien patients. 

No improvements effected by Commissioner Lederle’s depart- 
ment are worthy of more earnest commendation than those in 
the hospital service. Those citizens who were afflicted with con- 
tagious diseases during the previous years have already borne 
witness to the crying need for reform, and no one who has heard 
the commissioner himself describe the awful conditions that for- 
merly prevailed, and has seen with his own eyes the good work 
which has been done during the past year, can for one moment 
doubt the reality of the reform. 

IV. THE DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY. 

Under this division is the chemical laboratory for the analysis 
of foods, water, and drugs, all under the direction of a chief 
chemist, and an assistant chief chemist and other employees, 
chosen by the board from the classified list of the Civil Service 
Commission. The quarters of the laboratory are somewhat 
cramped, but it has an excellent equipment, and appears to be 
doing first-rate work. 

Regular weekly analyses of the Croton water are made and 
published in the general weekly report of the department. The 
artesian wells, and other sources of water supply in the suburban 
districts of Richmond and the Bronx, are tested about once a 
month. A weekly test is also made of the Ridgwood water 
used in Brooklyn. 
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All milk of a doubtful quality is sent by the regular milk 
inspectors or others to the laboratory for analysis, and in the 
summer time, when “milk raids" are frequent, as many as seven 
hundred samples of milk are analyzed ina single week. The 
results are then reported to the Division of Inspections. 

The division is also in constant receipt of all kinds of food, 
candies, etc., sent in by private persons with the request for 
analysis for poison, etc. Nine of these cases out of ten show 
nothing wrong, but still the laboratory authorities must always be 
ready to make the tests for the sake of one case out of a hundred. 

The present administration has also undertaken a large num- 
ber of medical analyses to test the purity of many of the com- 
monest drugs. For this purpose the sanitary inspectors are 
requested to purchase small samples of certain medicines from 
apothecary shops in all parts of the city. Some of the results 
have been astounding, many well-known druggists having been 
detected selling adulterated medicines. For instance, the depart- 
ment found that spirits of ammonia was being largely sold 
throughout the city made with wood instead of with the proper 
grain alcohol. And yet wood alcohol is known to be poisonous, 
often causing paralysis, or even total blindness. Large quantities 
of impure phenacetine were also discovered by the chief chemist. 
Thus of 373 samples purchased in Manhattan and Brooklyn, 315 
were found to be adulterated, or composed of a cheap and dan- 
gerous substitute called acetanilid. 

Dr. Lederle made public the details of this preliminary inves- 
tigation of impure drugs on January 14, 1903, at the same time 
announcing that the department would continue its analyses 
besides prosecuting the guilty druggists. Naturally many of the 
pharmacists were at once up in arms at this onslaught. Yet too 
much credit cannot be given the Board of Health for its good 
work in this direction. The public has everything to gain, and 
the honest apothecary nothing to lose, by these chemical tests 
of much-used medicines. 

V. THE BACTERIOLOGICAL WORK. 

New York was the first city in the world to establish a munici- 

pal laboratory for bacteriological work. In 1892, several cases 
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of cholera having been brought to the port, Dr. Herman M. 
Biggs, who was then pathologist of the Health Department, 
urged the necessity of bacteriological diagnosis as the only sure 
test of this disease. Upon the request of the department, there- 
fore, the Board of Estimate and Apportionment made the 
necessary appropriation for a suitable laboratory, and upon the 
New York model many similar laboratories have since been estab- 
lished both in this country and abroad. 

After some success in the diagnosis of cholera in 1893, the 
laboratory turned its attention to diphtheria, and the following 
year established the necessary plant for the production of the 
antitoxin used by the department. In 1894, also, studies were 
begun upon the bacteriology of tuberculosis, while in 1895 the 
treatment of diphtheria in tenement houses and the free distri- 
bution of antitoxin was started. Since then the work of the 
bacteriological laboratory has gone on steadily expanding, 
until now it is divided between a research laboratory proper, a 
diagnosis, a vaccine, and an antitoxin laboratory, as well as a 
large disinfecting plant. The general methods and the results 
of this bacteriological work, which has now become among the 
most important carried on by the Health Department, and one 
upon which it is largely dependent for its efficiency in the pre- 
vention and cure of contagious diseases, may best be described 
under its several different branches. 

The research laboratory.—This is a well-equipped laboratory 
for all kinds of research work which the department may wish 
to undertake. It is devoted to the testing of the vaccine and 
antitoxin prepared and used by the Board of Health, and to all 
kinds of research experiments. For this and other demonstra- 
tive work a little menagerie of live guinea pigs, rabbits, monkeys, 
etc., is maintained; and from its studies the laboratory has shown 
that the virus of smallpox and vaccine cannot be of a bacterial 
nature. Dr. Park, the director of the laboratory, discovered 
that a monkey can always be inoculated with smallpox, but 
never with chicken pox, thus making known to the world the 
first sure test for a diagnosis of these diseases. 

The laboratory has studied tuberculosis cultures obtained from human 
beings and cattle, It has made progress in methods of disinfection. One 
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of its staff has devised a machine by which formaldehyde can be generated 
with great rapidity and cheapness, and these machines have been installed 
upon the boats and in the ambulance stations of the Health Department. 

. It has discovered that filters separate bacteria from virus, and also 
separate the vaccine organism.’ 

In this laboratory there is also free treatment for rabies on 
the Pasteur system. Extensive experiments have been carried 
on to discover a serum for dysentery, it having been apparently 
verified that this disease was due to a particular bacillus. 

Diagnosis laboratory. — This is under the direction of the assist- 
ant chief of the division of bacteriology, and is devoted to the 
hatching and testing of all “cultures” sent into the department, 
either by its own medical inspectors or by private physicians. 
Every night all ‘‘cultures” are collected by the department from 
throughout the city and brought to the 


its various ‘stations 


‘diagnosis laboratory to be tested. Each culture is then hatched 


out over night, a microscopic slide made of a sample of its con- 
tents, and the presence of contagious or communicable disease 
germs—or “bugs’’—easily detected. The results are at once 
telephoned to the various doctors who sent in the “cultures,” so 
that the latter can know at the beginning of their next day’s 
work the sure result of their diagnosis. 

Here a layman will be interested in having pointed out to 
him under the microscope the differences between the tubercu- 
lar, the malarial and typhoid-fever, and the dyphtheria bacilli. 
The slide containing each sample is properly marked, and then 
filed away fora reasonable length of time, so that, should there 
be any doubt in the future as to the diagnosis, it may be again 
brought into service. Sometimes several ‘‘cultures’’ must be 
taken before the result can be detected with absolute certainty ; 
and in a case of doubtful diphtheria, for instance, medical inspect- 
ors and private physicians are encouraged to take a number of 
“cultures.” 

Vaccine laboratory.—The department now manufactures all its 
own vaccine, besides a considerable surplus, which it usually 

* The Health Department of the City of New York, Compiled by the City Club, 
1902. 
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markets. The equipment and product are acknowledged to be 
of the best. 

Antitoxin laboratory.—A\\ the antitoxin used by the depart- 
ment is also now manufactured by it under the charge of a 
skilled chemist and doctor. Last year (1902) the toxin sold to 
the public (2. e., the surplus not used by the department) 
amounted to about $20,000. It is now planned to furnish anti- 
toxin free to all, as is already done in Boston, instead of to poor 
persons only, at the discretion of the medical inspectors. While, 
of course, the formula came from Germany, the New York labo- 
ratory was one of the first to perfect the manufacture of high- 
grade antitoxin, and its products are now in demand all over the 
world. 

The disinfecting plant.—Here are disinfected all bedding, 
clothing, etc., taken from the rooms of persons sick with a con- 
tagious or infectious disease. The department has its own corps 
of disinfectors (salary $900-$1,050 per annum), and assistant 
disinfectors ($750 per annum), besides its own wagons, etc. The 
plant is equipped with steam and formaldehyde chambers and 
all modern appliances, and every possible precaution is taken to 
prevent the spread of the disease. Each case of disinfectant is 
subjected to a bacteriological test by means of a sensitive card 
left in the infected room by the disinfector. This card is then 
regularly tested for bacteria by the bacteriologist in charge of 
disinfections, and, if found to contain any germs, there must be 
a redisinfection. 

III. CONCLUSIONS. 
I, CHIEF FEATURES OF THE DEPARTMENT'S ORGANIZATION AND WORK. 

It may be well in conclusion to summarize some of the most 
important and strongest features of New York’s Department of 
Health, as at present organized under the Low administration. 

1. The centralization of power inthe hands of the commis- 
sioner who is appointed by and responsible only to the mayor, 
Thus, while the sanitary and medical work of the department is 
carried on separately in each borough under the direction of an 
assistant sanitary superintendent, this latter officer must report 
regularly to the commissioner, and can hold his appointment 
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only during the pleasure of the board. Again, the centraliza- 
tion of power has been extended by the present administration 
through the consolidation of the former Divisions of Food Inspec- 
tion and Offensive Trades into the one Division of Inspections 
(cf. Table, Vol. 1X, p. 463). Furthermore, the board has been 
relieved of a tremendous and complicated burden by the confer- 
ring of all its duties relating to tenement houses upon the new 
Tenement House Department." 

2. Still another strong and important feature of the organiza- 
tion of the New York department is the law providing for a 
special squad of sanitary police. As this body of men are sup- 
ported by a special appropriation from the Board of Health, it 
cannot justly be charged by the Police Department that it is 
compelled to support officers detailed to perform non-police 
duties. Too much emphasis can scarcely be laid on the efficiency 
of the men on the present squad. 

3. High character and discipline of the employees. As soon 
as the present administration came into office, Dr. Lederle re- 
organized the whole force of the department’s employees. One 
hundred and fifty-seven of these were dimissed, partly because 
of the deficiency in the appropriation for salaries, but partly 
also because of their inefficiency. For instance, twenty employees 
were dismissed under charges of intoxication, wilful neglect of 
duty, failure to report, and making false reports, while fifteen 
more resigned under charges. By this reclassification, $100,000 
annually has been saved to the city in salaries alone. Further- 
more, all the inspectors are now held really accountable for the 
sanitary condition of their districts, and when not engaged in 
routine duties are required to make original inspections. The 
result of this rigid discipline is seen in certain reforms, such as 
the thorough cleaning up of Chinatown, and the more rigid 
inspection of lodging-houses, bath-houses, and slaughter-houses, 
and certain foods and drinks, notably milk. Finally, mention 
should be made of the apparent abolition of all political pull in 
the work of inspection, and the serving of orders, and of the 
uniform civility of the department’s employees, from the com- 
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missioner down. Indeed, one who has come in personal contact 
with Dr. Lederle must inevitably be impressed with his unfailing 
courtesy and his willingness to hear all complaints as well as to 
receive suggestions. To this civility and tact must be ascribed 
much of his success as a leader of men. 

Certain other reforms accomplished the last year are worthy 
of mention, particularly some of the work of the Division of 
Contagious Diseases. 

4. The new system of vaccinating by squads, and its effective 
results in stamping out the smallpox epidemic of 1902. 

5. The medical inspection, once a week, of every child in 
all the public, parochial, and industrial schools in the city; also 
the corps of trained school nurses, to assist the regular inspect- 
ors and encourage the children who have been excluded to return 
to school as soon as possible; and the new eye hospital estab- 
lished by the department for the treatment of cases of trachoma. 

6. The work of the “Summer Corps” of physicians in the 
poorer tenement-house districts, and the splendid results achieved. 
It should, however, be mentioned in this connection that part of 
the credit for the steady reduction in the infant mortality during 
recent years is undoubtedly due to other causes, notably the 
cleaner streets. Still, the war of the “Summer Corps” is 
worthy of much praise. 

7. The war against tuberculosis in co-operation with private 
societies and doctors. 

8. The reforms in the hospital service. 

g. The good work of the chemical laboratory, especially in 
the detection of impure drugs, and of the bacteriological labo- 
ratory in its research work and the manufacture of vaccine and 
antitoxin. 

10. Improved work in the different boroughs, especially 
Brooklyn. This had been accomplished by the further central- 
izing of the system, by the transfer of trained men from Man- 
hattan to assist in the reorganization of the other boroughs, and 
by requiring the assistant sanitary superintendents to report 
regularly to the commissioner. 

11. The building of proper fireproof vaults for the storage 
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of the department records for the first time in the history of 
the city, and the better and more substantial binding of these 
records. 

Il. SOME PRESENT NEEDS AND FUTURE POSSIBILITIES. 

Allusion has been made to the frightful condition of the con- 
tagious-disease hospital on North Brother Island, and of the 
much-needed reforms already accomplished by the Department 
of Health under Commissioner Lederle. A word should also be 
said regarding the further need for improvement in the city’s 
hospitals for contagious and infectious diseases. Chief among 
these, perhaps, is the pressing demand for a camp or sanatorium 
for consumptives—something which every large city should 
provide free of charge to those persons who are afflicted with 
this lingering disease and who are too poor to afford the luxuries 
of a private institution. Indeed, the necessity for such a munici- 
pal sanatorium is imperative. Every year it is estimated that 
thirty thousand people are afflicted with consumption in the city 
of New York, two-thirds of whom are in need of help from 
sources outside of their own families. Is it right for the munici- 
pality to let them go uncared for, when it has been clearly 
proved that this disease is not hereditary, that it can be detected 
in the early stages, and, if taken in time, can often be checked 
or wholly cured? In the opinion of one of our most prominent 
medical men in the country, the reasons for its continuance are 
threefold: 

First, the people at large do not understand the ways in which the disease 
is spread and are ignorant of the simple measures for its avoidance; second, 
many are careless or indifferent to the risks of sanitary uncleanliness ; third, 
the facilities for the care of the poor and the friendless who are stricken are 
utterly inadequate. Thus the larger proportion of the victims of tuberculesis 
are hopeless in sight of the hope which science holds out to all." 

We have seen how the Department of Health, in co-operation 
with the Charity Organization Society and other private bodies, 
has sought to remedy the first two causes for the spread of 
tuberculosis, and how, mainly as a result of their united efforts, 
the number of deaths in proportion to New York’s ever-growing 


*See Charities, March 21, 1903, p. 291. 
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population has steadily declined within recent years. To pro- 
vide for the poor and friendless who are already stricken is now 
the great problem. ‘Would that I could take some of our 
philanthropic friends to our densely crowded tenement districts,” 
says Dr. Knopf, in a recent address, “‘and show them there the 
sufferings of mind and body of the poor consumptive who must 
die, not because his disease was incurable, but because there was 
no place to cure.”* Yes, that is the situation in a nutshell, so 
far as the need for a municipal sanatorium is concerned. And 
to meet it elaborate plans were recently submitted to the New 
York Board of Health by the Committee on Tuberculosis of the 
Charity Organization Society, which provided for a large city 
hospital and open-air tents to cost from $219,000 to $530,000. 
Finally a modified plan was adopted by the department, and a 
bill introduced in the state legislature authorizing the city to 
purchase land and establish an open-air camp for consumptives 
in Orange county, New York. This bill, however, met the usual 
strong and selfish opposition of the country members of the 
assembly, and the accomplishment of its worthy object was 
rendered practically impossible by requiring, in addition to the 
approval of the State Board of Health and the local board of 
the locality in which the new hospital might be, the sanction of 
both the township and county authorities. These last two addi- 
tional safeguards to private property rights were certainly unnec- 
essary. Furthermore, their general application bids fair to defeat 
all future plans for the establishment of a consumptive hospital 
or camp outside the city limits. 

By the passage of the amended bill, therefore, all the efforts 
of those who have been laboring to solve the problem of an out- 
door hospital for New York’s consumptive poor will be baffled. 
No wonder that the commissioner of charities could say: 

I cannot escape the conclusion that the enactment of this bill, and the 
consequent inability of the city to provide properly for its consumptives, will 
result for years to come in more sickness, destitution, suffering, and death 
among the tenement-house population of this city than it is possible to cal- 

* Address delivered under the auspices of the Committee on Tuberculosis of the 
Charity Organization Society, February 9, 1903; ¢f Charities, March 7, 1903, p. 
225. 
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culate. In my opinion, it is impossible to overstate the seriousness of the 
situation, 

Nothing remains to be done now, apparently, except for the 
Department of Health to try to perfect its plans for turning part 
of North Brother Island into a summer sanatorium for consump- 
tive patients, or for the Department of Public Charities to 
establish a large hospital in the very midst of an unfavorable 
city environment.’ 

Without any desire to enter into a discussion of the problem 
of municipal ownership, one is tempted to suggest the need which 
New York city has for municipal baths and laundries, or even 
municipal markets. These public utilities are features of many 
of the European cities; and considering, for instance, the abso- 
lute necessity for public bath-houses, in the interests of both 
health and cleanliness, would it not be easier to keep these in a 
proper sanitary condition if they were owned and operated by 
the Health Department itself? It is a well-known fact that 
many of the better classes of people living in the tenement dis- 
tricts of the lower East Side refuse to make use of the present 
private bathing establishments because of their great uncleanli- 
ness. And it has also been demonstrated that these places, as 
well as the public river baths, are common sources for the spread 
of trachoma and other contagious eye diseases. Nearly a decade 
ago the city of Paris established school baths in connection with 
its elaborate system of medical inspection of school children.? 
But though there are already a few baths attached to some of 
New York’s public schools, and one built and managed by the 
city, there seems no reason why the number should not be raised, 
either by the Department of Health or by the Board of Educa- 
tion. To be sure, the more rigid inspection of private baths 
undertaken by Dr. Lederle’s present administration has done 
much to lessen the risk of contagion, and seems to point to a 
further extension of municipal regulation, rather than ownership. 
Still, baths owned and operated by the municipality could be 

‘During the early summer of 1903 both these last-mentioned steps were taken, 
but they fall far short of the real needs of the city. 


?SHAW, Municipal Government in Continental Europe, p. 121. 
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even more carefully inspected, and would fil! a long-felt want. 
The municipal baths and laundries of Glasgow" have been an 
inestimable boon to the tenement dwellers of that city, and even 
if the less efficient civil-service system of New York rendered 
their financial success more doubtful in this country, they would 
be of incalculable benefit to the city’s poor. 

As for- municipal markets, the present administration has been 
so successful in compelling the owners of private markets and 
abattoirs to put these in first-class sanitary condition that there 
would seem to be much less need for city ownership and control. 

Those who were responsible for the organization and methods 
of the new Tenement House Department in New York city lay 
much emphasis on what they consider a superior system for the 
investigation of citizens’ complaints to that practiced by the 
Department of Health. Says Mr. Lawrence Veiller, the first 
deputy commissioner of the new department: 

In the past, such complaints in the Health Department were given directly 
to the inspector, who would take the original paper out with him in the field, 
and have it in his possession when he went to investigate the cause of the 
complaint at the tenement house. The result was that the housekeeper, the 
owner, or the janitor, would see it, so that it became the universal! practice for 
landlords to dispossess any tenant who complained to the Health Department 
of unsanitary conditions. The effect of this was to discourage tenants from 
complaining when unsanitary conditions existed, and, therefore, resulted in 
the increase and growth of such conditions.” 

The Tenement House Department has sought to avoid these 
alleged defects in the methods of the Board of Health. As soon 
as a citizen’s complaint is received, it is given a serial number, 
entered in the complaint book of the department, and a tran- 
script of the complaint made in typewriting and handed to the 
inspector, with the name of the original complainant omitted. 
This card copy the inspector takes with him to the field, makes 
his investigation, and writes his report in ink at the time upon 
the card. Then he returns the card to the office the next day, 
and if there is cause for the complaint, he so states, and files a 
violation. The complaint clerks now make out an appropriate 

* SHAW, op. cit., pp. 108-10 


> 2 


* Engineering Review, April, 1898, pp. 2, 3. 
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order based on the report of the inspector, and a notice is sent 
to the owner of the tenement requiring him to remedy the con- 
ditions complained of. Thus the original ‘ recommendations” 
of an inspector are not approved or disapproved verbatim, as is 
the practice in the Health Department, but the wording of the 
order is made out separately in each case by the complaint clerks. 

For this method the Tenement House Department claims the 
following advantages: (1) The tenants are absolutely protected 
and able to complain of unsanitary conditions without fear of 
being dispossessed, simply because there is no handwriting for 
the housekeeper or agent to identify, even the inspector having 
no knowledge of the source of the complaint, since he never sees 
the original paper. (2) Much of the inspector’s time is saved, 
because he does not have to decipher illiterate and indistinct 
handwriting, but is given a neat typewritten copy in a clear and 
compact form. (3) There is absolute uniformity in the wording 
of orders, because these are made out and served only by the 
department’s complaint clerks, the inspector himself not being 
allowed, as in the Health Department, to make any original sug- 
gestions, which might after all be in conflict with the orders sent 
out by the department. 

The writer frankly confesses that, after a careful comparative 
study of these two methods of investigating citizens’ complaints, 
he feels that undue stress has been laid by Mr. Veiller upon the 
danger of the owner or agent of the house reading the name of 
the complainant on the original complaint. Of course, if this did 
happen in any large number of cases, the natural consequence 
would be to dispossess the complaining tenant and to discourage 
the making of all future complaints. But after all, in the majority 
of cases the complainant does not sign his or her name. And 
even where the name is known to the inspector, the latter, if he 
be an honest officer, would have no reason for showing the origi- 
nal complaint to the housekeeper or agent or owner, or anyone 
else. At least the writer never detected anything of this kind 
when going around with the inspectors. 

Again, the very fact that the tenement-house inspectors are 
given little discretion, and not permitted to make original sug- 
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gestions, as in the Department of Health, undoubtedly delays 
the proper enforcement of orders. The new method also seems 
to provide a superabundance of red tape, which likewise con- 
duces to delay. 

Nevertheless, the new system does probably save much of the 
inspector’s time by giving him a clear copy of the exact nature 
of the complaint. It also probably does away with a very pos- 
sible conflict in the wording and serving of orders, and tends 
toward greater uniformity of method—something which may be 
of great advantage to the department, if the case is carried into 
court. Furthermore, it must be remembered that all of the 
inspectors may not always be either as honest or as efficient as 
they ought to be, and therefore it is perhaps better not to give 
them too much power or discretion. It is notorious that under 
the Tammany régime health inspectors, as well as countless other 
kinds of city officials, used their office as a means of collecting 
blackmail from private citizens; and such dangers must be 
guarded against, even under a reform administration. Besides, 
Tammany may come into power again at any time, and its oppor- 
tunities for dishonest dealings, which are especially great in the 
case of such city departments as those of health and tenements, 
ought to be curtailed as far as possible. 

Still another reason for the new system established by Mr. 
Veiller in the Tenement House Department was doubtless the 
inefficiency of many of the present corps of inspectors. Indeed, 
it is a remarkable and striking fact to an outsider who has had 
the chance of studying some of the methods and results of the 
best of New York’s departments of government under Mayor 
Low’s administration, to observe the general wail of complaints 
against the present system and methods of holding competitive 
examinations. These protests come, too, from men who a year 
ago were, in many cases at least, ardent civil-service reformers. 
Most of their objections, to be sure, are concerned with the 
methods rather than the system of making appointments and pro- 
motions in the civil service. They say, and apparently with 
much reason, that many of the questions asked in the written 
examinations are utterly unpractical, and that the rating of the 
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appointees is often worse. More freedom, they urge, should be 
given to the heads of departments in the selection of employees, 
and they should be allowed to choose from among the first 
twenty-five or fifty on the list, rather than from among the first 
three. For how can you test by written examinations a man’s 
experience, or, even more important, his judgment and tact and 
ability to handle other men? But some of the objections are 
made even against the principles of the civil-service reform, and 
especially as to whether the competitive system should be 
applied at all in the case of promotions; for in this case it is 
experience and the ability to lead others which are all-important, 
and which it is well-nigh impossible fairly to test by a written 
examination. 

It should be stated that fewer complaints have been heard as 
to the results of the civil-service system from the present admin- 
istrators of the Health Department than from some of the other 
city departments. Still, the dissatisfaction is widespread, and 
certainly worthy of very careful consideration. There is no 
space here to discuss how far these complaints are justified ; 
nevertheless it is the opinion of the writer that there are grave 
defects in some of the present methods, if not in the principles, 
of the competitive system. Most of these are probably due to the 
inefficiency of the examiners, many of whom are men without any 
practical experience. If so, they can probably be remedied in 
time. And certainly it is absolutely essential that there should 
be some means of impartially testing the general ability of can- 
didates in the making of appointments. The day is past when 
either the national or the local government in this country can 
afford to return to the obnoxious spoils system. But it is equally 
essential that some more practical means be devised for testing a 
man’s experience and executive ability than is the case at the 
present time in New York city. The examiners must be of a 
different stamp; and the suggestion that the heads of depart- 
ments be allowed to select from a// the candidates on a list who 
have been able to pass a certain minimum requirement, rather 
than from among the first three, seems a good one; for, if neces- 
sary, that minimum requirement may be raised so as to insure at 
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least the choosing of those who have sufficient mental ability. 
Then, too, in the promotion of employees who have already 
shown a certain grade of intellectual power, why should not the 
employer be free to pick out those whose character and experi- 
ence, rather than mere brains, will be of the most benefit to the 
city? For, after all, can there be any test of a person's honesty 
and executive ability so sure as the test of actual experience in 
office ? 
Ill. A MESSAGE OF HOPE FOR MUNICIPAL REFORMS, 

Laying aside all further considerations of organization and 
method, what now are some of the chief lessons to be learned 
from Dr. Lederle’s successful management of New York’s 
Department of Health? What is the message of hope which this 
feature of Mayor Low’s administration brings to the hearts of 
municipal reformers the country over? For, after all, these are 
far more important questions to answer than those regarding the 
details of sanitary science. Without doubt the citizens of New 
York have during the past eighteen months reaped the benefits of 
one of the very best administrations, if not ¢he best, of their health 
laws which they have ever known. That much at least we hope 
this paper has clearly shown. But unless the majority of these 
citizens appreciate, or can be made to appreciate, what has 
already been done for them, we can expect little real progress 
in municipal reform. It is of the very highest importance, then, 
to the cause of good government throughout the land to point 
out, not alone the good work which Mayor Low has accomplished 
through his Department of Health, but also the reasons for his 
success. For only thus, by a campaign of gradual education, 
can we hope to raise the masses of our city population to the 
point where they can understand why it is better to vote for 
honest, intelligent officials, rather than for dishonest, ignorant, 
and selfish ones. 

Now, the foremost lesson to be learned from New York's 
recent experience is that, after all, training and education, com- 
bined with rugged honesty, fearless courage, and an unselfish 
love of service, are bound to count. In the end, the men who 
possess these qualities are sure to forge ahead of those who have 
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them not. And it is very evident that Commissioner Lederle 
and his assistants have succeeded, first of all because of sheer 
ability and careful training for their life work. It was their 
brains and their education which helped them to solve problems 
never before solved—which taught them how to reorganize the 
Department of Health in the interests of concentrated responsi- 
bility and the greatest possible working efficiency; which showed 
them the best way of stamping out smallpox and protecting 
school children from contagious diseases; which taught them the 
necessity of cleaning up “Chinatown,” and of providing proper 
hospital accommodations for the sick; and, finally, many other 


useful lessons. 





In the second place—and this point should be emphasized 
even more strongly than the first—-Commissioner Lederle has 
succeeded because of his inspiring qualities as a leader of other 
men. His very honesty and courage, his sympathy and longing 
to serve his fellow-men—all these qualities have helped him even 
mere than mere brains and intellectual training. Call it the 
contagion of heroism, if you please. We have all known it at 
some time during our lives; we have all tasted of that wondrous 
inspiration which brave and unselfish men or women carry with 
them wherever they go. It is the same thing which the school- 
boy looks up to in his leader, and which causes the smallest 
street urchins to gather around some companion who seems 
almost to have been born with the qualities of a hero and a leader 
of men. The writer has seen it all around him during his resi- 
dence in New York city, and it has filled him with new hope. 
He has seen it in the fire chief, the leader of a battalion of a 
hundred men, who would gladly give his life to the service of the 
city simply because it was his duty. He has known it in the 
police officer, the man who is brought into daily contact with the 
blackest crime and misery, who yet clings to his ideals and his 
natural love of honesty and purity. Everywhere around us there 
is this contagion of heroism which must inevitably spread from 
the leader to his followers. And where, therefore, we see it in 
New York’s present commissioner of health, we should gladly 
hail it as a welcome sign of civic betterment; for anyone who 
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has come into personal contact with Dr. Lederle, and who has 
seen his tact and courtesy, his honesty and eagerness unselfishly 
to serve his city, will see why it is that many of these same 
qualities have been unconsciously imitated by his assistants, and 
indeed by the rank and file in the whole department. He will 
then understand, too, what is meant by the contagion of heroism, 
the inspiration of leadership, which has enabled Dr. Woodbury 
as the commissioner of street cleaning, and Mr. Folks as the 
head of the Department of Public Charities, and General Greene 
as the commissioner of police, to do some really splendid work 
with practically the same men who two years ago were debauched 
with Tammany corruption. For the average man, after all, likes 
to see honesty and courage and unselfishness, and will gladly 
respond to their inspiration when he knows that there is no 
favoritism, and that each one will receive his proper reward. 

These, then, are the chief reasons for Dr. Lederle’s success 
—his training and education, and his inspiring example as a 
leader. And this, too, is the chief lesson to be learned from his 
administration, that, in the end, intellectual ability, when com- 
bined with honesty and courage and an unselfish love of service, 
is bound to triumph over weakness, dishonesty, and greed. A 
very simple lesson, to be sure, but one which cannot be over- 
emphasized ; for when properly appreciated it should bring fresh 
courage to every sane municipal reformer, and to all who believe 
in the ultimate triumph of right over wrong. 

But, after all, do the masses of New York’s citizens really 
understand what has been done for them, and do they appreciate 
good sanitary administration when they see it? In answer, it 
must be said again that of course we must not expect steady 
progress or sudden and complete reform. The end desired can 
be brought about only very gradually, by a long process of 
popular education, and by ceaseless agitation. Yet there can be 
little doubt that, even if Tammany and Tammany methods come 
back to power again next November, there will have been a 
marked progress all along the line, and that conditions will never 
become as bad as they were before. 

The outlook is especially hopeful so far as sanitary reform is 
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concerned. No branch of social progress during the past hun- 
dred years has a brighter history than this, and none offers so 
little theoretical opposition or so little prejudice; for in no other 
field of administration is it easier to prove by actual experience 
that good health pays better than bad health, and therefore that 
taxation in the interests of sanitary reform is something which 
benefits without burdening the majority. The lowest wage- 
earner is already beginning to associate his health with his capi- 
tal. Few there are who do not wish for a higher standard of 
life, and few there are who do not begin to see that healthful 
tenements and workshops, clean streets and playgrounds, whole- 
some food and drink, and adequate hospital accommodations 
and public baths, are helping them to raise that standard with a 
minimum amount of self-sacrifice. Already the New York 
Department of Health, under Mayor Low’s administration, is 
helping in this campaign of popular education, and by its model 
sanitary service is indirectly, but slowly and surely, teaching 
the people the value of pure food and drink, how to care for 
their little children in hot weather, how to separate the sick 
from the well, and a host of other things which profoundly 
affect the death-rate of a city. For, after all, mere laws by 
themselves can do little. And the enormous sanitary improve- 
ments of the past century have been due, not alone to increased 
scientific training and better governmental machinery, but even 
more to that indirect diffusion of knowledge among the people 
which a modern department of health must inevitably help to 
exert. 

The passing of the Ashbridge administration in Philadelphia, 
and the placing of a well-trained physician at the head of the 
new Department of Health and Charities in that city, augur well 
for the future. And even if Tammany Hall does return to 
power in New York next autumn, the lessons which have been 
taught by Commissioner Lederle and some of his fellow-workers 
will not have been wholly lost. The masses who dwell in the 
great metropolis have certainly learned more than they ever 
knew before about the value of good health administration, and 
they will no more permit the future rulers of the city to neglect 
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the proper medical inspection of the public schools, for instance, 
than they allowed the last Tammany officials to forget all the 
good lessons which Colonel Waring had taught them about the 
value of clean streets. Everywhere, then, there is hope. And 
the experience of New York during the last year and a half 
ought to fill those who are elsewhere fighting for good city gov- 
ernment with new courage. Meanwhile, if the tide does turn for 
a little while, the new spirit of social service and healthy civic 
pride will continue to.enforce the results of modern science, and 
the standards of public opinion will slowly but surely rise. Thus 
in the end will the majority appreciate the higher ideals which 
are constantly set before them, and the faith and courage of 
their leaders will be deepened that they may be prepared to fight 
the more valiantly and effectively in the future. 
Francis R. Cope, Jr. 


Dimock, Pa. 














THE SOCIOLOGY OF CONFLICT. 
II. 


Our discussion thus far has found evidence among the parties 
in conflict of many kinds of unification; minglings of antithesis 
and synthesis; the erection of the one above the other; recip- 
rocal limitations as well as promotions. Parallel with this is to be 
found the further sociological significance of struggle; namely, 
the influence which it exercises, not upon the relation of the 
parties to each other, but rather upon the inner structure of each 
party. Daily experience shows how easily a conflict between 
two individuals changes the individual himself. Entirely apart 
from its distorting or purifying, weakening or strengthening, 
consequences for the individual, the change occurs through the 
preliminary conditions which struggle imposes. There must be 
inner alterations and adaptations demanded by the exigencies of 
conflict. .The German language affords a peculiarly apposite 
and simple formula for these immanent alterations. The cham- 
pion must “pull himself together;’’? that is, all his energies 
must be concentrated upon a single point at once, in order that 
at any moment they may be exerted in the direction demanded. 
In peace he may allow himself more latitude ;3 that is, he may 
indulge the individual energy and interests of his nature which 
may take courses in various directions and somewhat independ- 
ently of each other. In times of attack and defense, however, 
the consequence of this indulgence would be a waste of energy 
through counter efforts of the different impulses, and a loss of 
time through the necessity of assembling and organizing them in 
each instance. In such cases, therefore, the whole man must 
assume the form of concentration as his essential line of battle 
and means of defense. Conduct formally the same is demanded 


* Translated by A. W. SMALL. 
? The phrase may be pardoned, in this connection, as the most expressive rendering 
of sich susammennehmen, 
3More aptly, “let himself go”: sich gehen lassen. 
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in the like situation of the group. This necessity of centraliza- 
tion, of energetic mobilization of all the elements, which alone 
guarantees their utilization for all possible demands without dis- 
sipation of strength and time, is a necessity so matter-of-course in 
a case of conflict that, as a whole, it calls for no discussion. The 
familiar reaction between despotic constitution and martial tend- 
encies in a group rests upon this formal ground; war demands the 
centralized energizing of the group-form, which despotism most 
easily guarantees. And on the other hand, if this has once taken 
place, the energies thus bound together and consolidated with each 
other strive very easily for the most natural discharge —for a for- 
eignwar. An illustration of this correlation may be cited from its 
opposite, on account of its characteristic precision. The Eskimos 
of Greenland are one of the anarchistic peoples ; no sort of chief- 
tainship exists among them. In fishing they are inclined, to be 
sure, to follow to some extent the most experienced man, but he 
possesses no sort of authority, and against one who separates him- 
self from the community undertaking there is no means of con- 
straint. Now, it is said of these people that the only way in which 
quarrels are fought out among them is bya singing duel. If one 
of them believes himself to have been injured by another, he 
composes some satirical verses and produces them in a popu- 
lar gathering drawn together solely for this purpose. Thereupon 
the opponent answers in similar fashion. Accordingly, the abso- 
lute absence of all warlike instinct and the equally absolute 
absence of all political centralization correspond with each other. 
Among the organizations of the aggregate group, therefore, that 
of the army is always the most centralized, with perhaps the 
single exception of the fire guard, which encounters necessities 
absolutely the same in form. In such organization, through the 
unlimited command of the central authority, every independent 
movement of the elements is excluded, and therefore the impulse 
which proceeds from this source of command realizes itself with- 
out any dynamic loss in the movement of the whole. That 
which characterizes a federated state as such is its unity asa 
war-making power. In all other particulars each state may 
retain its independence; in its military system this is impossible, 
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if a federated relationship is to exist at all. The perfectly fede- 
rated state has, therefore, been described as the one which in its 
relation to other states—essentially in its military relation— 
constitutes an absolute unity, while its members in their relation- 
ship to each other possess complete independence. 

In view of the incomparable utility of a unified organization 
for the purpose of war, it would be supposed that each party 
would have the utmost interest in the absence of that unity in 
the opposing party. Yet there are certain cases of the oppo- 
site. The form of the centralization into which the military 
situation forces the party grows beyond the party itself, and 
gives to this party occasion to prefer that the opponent should 
present himself in this form. In the struggles of recent decades 
between laborers and employers this has been most unmis- 
takably the case. The Royal Labor Commission in England 
reached the conclusion, in 1894, that firm organization of 
laborers was favorable for the employers in an industry, and in 
like manner organization of employers for the laborers. This is 
for the reason that, although outbreaking struggle might reach 
large extension and duration, yet this is nevertheless for both 
parties more advantageous and more economical than many local 
quarrels, losses of labor, and petty conflicts which, in the absence 
of a firm organization for the parties, never ceased. This is 
parallel with a war between modern states, however destructive 
and expensive it may be. It still presents a more favorable 
balance than the incessant petty struggles and frictions in periods 
in which the governments were weaker and less centralized. In 
Germany also the laborers have recognized that a close and 
effective organization of the employers, precisely for the purpose 
of fighting out conflicts of interest, is entirely to the advantage 
of the laborers themselves ; for only an organization of that sort 
can furnish representatives with whom one can treat with full 
security. Only in dealings with such an organization are the 
workmen in the given case sure that the result reached will not 
be at once jeopardized by the independent operators. The dis- 
advantage which a party suffers through the unified organization 
of its opponent—because this organization is an advantage for 
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the opponent—is in the foregoing cases far outweighed by the 
fact that under such constitution of both parties the struggle 
itself may be one that is concentrated, entirely within the field 
of vision, and capable of being brought to a conclusion that can 
assure a permanent and general peace. On the other hand, 
when one opposes a diffused crowd of enemies, one may oftener 
gain isolated victories, but it is very hard to arrive at decisive 
results which definitely fix the relationships of the contestants. 
This case is so profoundly instructive with reference to the 
fundamental interdependence between the unitary form and the 
aggressive action of the group, because it exhibits the utility of 
this interdependence, to the extent that it triumphs even over 
the immediate disadvantage in opposing a given enemy. The 
case exhibits that centripetalism as the objectively ideal form of 
aggressive constitution which in the surest and shortest way 
brings the essential issues of struggle face to face. This tele- 
ology extends alike over the parties and allows each individual 
party, finally, to find its advantage in it. It realizes the apparent 
paradox of enabling each opponent to see the advantage of his 
enemy as his own advantage. 

For the sociological significance of the formation there is an 
essential difference whether the group as a whole enters into an 
antagonistic relationship to an external group, and, as a conse- 
quence, that concentration of its parts and increase of its unity 
of which we have been speaking occurs in consciousness and in 
action; or whether each element of a numerous body has an 
enemy for itself, and because this enemy is the same for all, a 
coalition of all ensues on that account — whether the individuals 
had previously been entirely independent of each other, or 
whether now at least new formations come into existence between 
them. The first case demands this further specification, that the 
quarrel or war of a group, on the one hand, may disregard many 
sorts of incidental discrepancies and individual enmities, and, 
on the other hand, may bring the relationships within the group 
very frequently to a clearness and definiteness otherwise never to 
be reached. This will be especially observed in groups of 
moderate size, and those which may not yet have attained objec- 
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tive existence, in contrast perhaps with a modern state. When 
a political party whicl: unites many sorts of interests finds itself 
forced into a very definite and one-sided antagonism, this 
becomes at once an opportunity for secession. At such moments 
the only alternatives are, either to forget the inner antitheses, or 
by exclusion of certain members to bring the interests involved 
to sharper expression. Ifa family contain individuals of strong 
but latent dissimilarity, the moment in which a danger or an 
attack demands of it the most possible coherence will be pre- 
cisely the moment which assures its unity for a long time or 
which destroys it forever. Such a crisis will decide with precision 
how far a co-operation of such personalities is possible. If a 
school class has on hand a trick on the teacher or a fight with 
another class, this usually, to be sure, brings, on the one side, all 
sorts of enmities to silence; on the other side, however, it 
stimulates certain pupils to separate themselves from the rest, 
not merely from motives material to the question, but because 
they are not willing to be led by the same string with this or 
that other pupil with whom, in other respects, they co-operate 
without further thought in the class structure, but with whom 
they are unwilling to be drawn into closer union for such decided 
attacks. In short, the state of peace within the group permits 
antagonistic elements to live side by side in a somewhat unde- 
cided situation, because each may go his own way and may avoid 
collisions. The state of conflict, however, draws the elements 
so closely together, and subjects them to such a unified impulse, 
that they either tolerate each other with perfect reciprocity, or 
they must completely repel each other. On this account foreign 
war, in the case of a state split by internal antitheses, is often the 
ultimate means of overcoming the same. It also happens that 
the foreign war may, however, give occasion for fatal develop- 
ments of these antipathies. 

Hence groups which find themselves in any sort of war are 
not tolerant. They cannot endure individual departures from 
the unity of the correlating principle beyond a certain definitely 
limited latitude. The technique for this purpose is sometimes an 
apparent tolerance, exercised, however, in order the more surely 
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to exclude the elements which cannot be definitively brought into 
the general order. The Catholic church, for instance, has from 
the beginning of its power found itself in a dual warfare. Onthe 
one hand, it has been opposed to the whole complex of involved 
philosophical opinions which together have constituted heresy ; 
on the other hand, it has encountered the actual life-interests 
and powers holding parallel competence and demanding some 
sort of dominion independent of the church. The compact unity 
of form which under these circumstances the church needed has 
been secured in this way: dissenters have been treated so long as 
possible as though belonging within the church. From the 
moment, however, that this was no longer possible, they have been 
thrust out of the church with an incomparable energy. For a 
structure of this sort a certain elasticity of its outward form is 
extremely important ; not in order to facilitate transition and 
accommodation with the antagonistic powers, but rather, pre- 
cisely for the sake of opposing them with the utmost vigor with- 
out sacrificing any still available elements. The elasticity is not 
in stretching out beyond the proper boundary. The latter, rather, 
circumscribes in this case the elastic body quite as unequivocally 
as it can bound a rigid one. This roominess characterizes, for 
example, the monastic orders through which the mystical or 
fanatical impulses that emerge in all religions in this case have 
expressed themselves in a way that has been harmless to the 
church and quite subordinate to it. On the contrary, in Protes- 
tantism, with its sometimes more intense dogmatic intolerance, 
the same factors have led to schism and disintegration. Socio- 
logical attitudes which specifically concern women seem to run 
back to the same motive. Among the highly manifold elements 
out of which the aggregate relationships between men and women 
are formed there occurs also a typical enmity springing from the 
two sources, first, that the women as the physically weaker are 
always in danger of economic and personal exploitation,’ and, sec- 

*I am here speaking of the relation as it has existed in the far largest part of 
known history, and I waive the question whether a change in the relation in the 


future is to be brought about through the modern development of the rights and 
powers of women, or whether the change is already partially accomplished. 
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ond, that women, as the objects of sensuous desire on the part of 
men, must hold themselves on the defensive. While this imma- 
nent and personal struggle, by which the history of the human race 
is filled, seldom comes to an immediate co-operation of women 
against men, yet there is a super-personal form which serves as a 
protection against both dangers, and in which, consequently, the 
female sex is, so to speak, tn corpore interested: morality (dze Sitte). 
The strong personality is able to protect itself against encroach- 
ments, or at most requires the protection of the law. The weak, 
on the other hand, would be lost in spite of this support if the 
individuals who were superior in strength did not for some reason 
forego the exercise of this superiority. This occurs in part 
through morality. Since, however, this has no other executive 
than the conscience of the individual, it works insecurely enough 
and requires the reinforcement of the moral code. The latter has 
not, to be sure, the precision and sanction of the legal norm, yet 
it has a certain guarantee of observance through instinctive 
shame, and through many perceptibly disagreeable consequences 
of transgression. The moral code is then the proper protection 
of the weak, who would go to the wall so soon as the struggle of 
individuals should break out unchecked by any restraint upon 
force. The character of this agency is consequently in essence 
that of prohibition, of restriction. It brings about a certain 
equality between the weak and the strong. It goes so far in its 
restraint of the purely natural relation between the two that it may 
even give the advantage to the weak, as, for example, chivalry 
shows. That in the insinuating encounter between men and 
women the former are the stronger, and the assailants, forces the 
latter under the protection of the moral code; it makes them the 
chosen—through their own interests chosen — guardians of the 
same. It follows that they are naturally, for themselves also, com- 
mitted to severe observance of the whole complex of moral pre- 
scriptions, and not merely in cases which concern masculine 
excesses. All the standards of morality are in a condition of 
solidarity with each other. Violation of a single one weakens 
the principle, and consequently every other. It follows that 
women in this connection hold unreservedly together. Here a 
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real unity actually corresponds with the peculiarly ideal one in 
which men conceptualize them when they speak of “the women” 
in general, and which has quite the character of a partisan 
antithesis. This solidarity which they have in contrast with the 
men, and which is expressed in the lines of Freidank — 

Der Mann tragt seine Schmach allein; 

Doch kommt ein Weib zu Falle, 

So schilt man auf sie alle 
this solidarity of sex has in its interest for morality, as its com- 
mon means of struggle, a real vehicle. Consequently, there is 
repeated here again the sociological form which we have been 
discussing. Women recognize, as a rule, with reference to 
another woman, only complete inclusion or complete exclusion 
from the realm of morality. There exists ameng them the tend- 
ency so far as possible not to concede a breach of morality by a 
woman —to interpret it as harmless, except where love of scandal 
and other individual motives work in the other direction. If 
this assumption, however, is no longer possible, they render an 
irrevocable and severe judgment of exclusion from good society. 
If the violation of morality must be confessed, the culprit is also 
eliminated radically from that unity which is held together by 
the common interest for morality. We have seen, therefore, 
that women have sometimes passed the same condemnation 
upon Gretchen as upon Marguérite Gauthier, upon Stella as upon 
Messalina. Thus, by negation of differences in degree, they 
have made impossible an intermediation between those within 
and those outside the boundaries of morality. The defensive 
situation of women does not permit that the wall of morality be 
lowered at even a single point. Their party knows, in principle 
at least, no compromise, but only decisive acceptance of the indi- 
vidual into the ideal totality of ‘respectable women,” or the 
equally decisive exclusion—an alternative whose abruptness 
cannot by any means be justified from the purely moral stand- 
point. It is only intelligible when understood in connection with 
the above-considered demand for inviolable unity, occasioned 
by the need of a party firmly consolidated against an opponent. 

For the same reasons it may be advantageous for political 
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parties to suffer even the diminution of their numbers, so soon as 
such change would remove elements inclined to mediation and 
compromise. In order that this procedure should be indicated, 
two conditions should usually coincide: in the first place, there 
should be a condition of acute conflict; in the second place, 
the struggling group should be relatively small. The type is the 
minority party, and in particular in cases in which it does not 
limit itself to defensive action. English parliamentary history 
has furnished many illustrations. In 1793, for instance, the 
Whig party was already greatly depleted, yet it operated as a 
renewal of strength when another defection of all the still some- 
what mediating and irresolute elements occurred. The few 
remaining very resolute members could then pursue a quite 
coherent and radical policy. The majority group does not need 
to insist upon such certainty of acquiescence or opposition. 
Vacillating and equivocal adherents are less dangerous to it, 
because its greater extent can endure such phenomena at the 
periphery without suffering any serious effect at the center. In 
cases of more restricted groups, where center and circumference 
are not far apart, every insecurity with reference to a member at 
once threatens the nucleus, and therewith the coherence of the 
whole. On account of the limited span between the elements, 
there is lacking that elasticity of the group which in this case is 
the limit of tolerance. 

Consequently groups, and especially minorities, that exist in 
struggle and persecution, frequently rebuff approaches and toler- 
ance from the other side, because otherwise the solidity of their 
opposition would disappear, and without this they could not 
further struggle. This, for example, has occurred more than 
once in the struggles over creeds in England. Both under James 
II. and William and Mary the nonconformists, independents, 
Baptists, Quakers, repeatedly experienced attempted approaches 
on the part of the government, which they met with no sort of 
response. Otherwise the possibility would have been offered to 
the more yielding and irresolute elements among them, and the 
temptation would have been furnished, to build compromise 
parties, or at least to have modified their opposition. Every 
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concession on the part of the government, provided it is only par- 
tial, threatens that uniformity in the opposition of all the mem- 
bers, and therewith that unity of coherence, upon which a 
struggling minority must uncompromisingly insist. Accordingly, 
the unity of groups so frequently disappears if they have no 
more enemies. This has often been pointed out from various 
directions in the case of Protestantism. Just because the pro- 
test was essential to Protestantism, the moment the opponent 
against whom it protested passed out of the range of active 
struggle, it lost its energy or its inner unity; this latter in such 
a degree, indeed, that in such circumstances Protestantism 
repeated the conflict with the enemy in its own camp, and 
divided itself into a liberal and an orthodox party. The same 
thing has occurred in the party history of the United States. 
More than once the complete inferiority of one of the great par- 
ties has had as a consequence the dissolution of the other in 
minor groups with party antipathies of their own. Moreover, it 
is by no means promotive of the unity of Protestantism that it 
has really no heretics. On the other hand, the consciousness of 
unity in the Catholic church is decidedly strengthened by the 
fact of heresy and by its hostile attitude toward the same. The 
various elements of the church have always been able to orient 
themselves by the implacability of the antithesis with heresy, 
and in spite of many a centrifugal interest they have been by 
this fact able to preserve consciousness of unity. Hence the 
complete victory of a group over its enemies is not always fortu- 
nate in the sociological sense, for the consequence may be a 
decline of the energy which guarantees the coherence of the 
group, and, on the other hand, proportional activity of the dis- 
integrating forces that are always at work. The fall of the 
Romano-Latin empire in the fifth century has been explained by 
the fact that the common enemies were all subdued. Perhaps its 
basis—namely, protection on the one side, and devotion on the 
other—had for a period been no longer of a natural sort; but 
this came to light only after there was no longer any common 
enemy to offset the essential contradictions in the structure. 
Indeed, it may be actual political sagacity within many a group 
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to provide for enemies in order that the unity of the elements 
may remain active and conscious as the vital interest. 

The example last cited leads to the following additional 
emphasis upon the meaning of struggle as a means of cohesion 
in the group: namely, through struggle not merely an existing 
unity concentrates itself more energetically, and excludes radi- 
cally all elements which might tend to erase the sharp boundary 
distinctions against the enemy, but further struggle brings per- 
sons and groups that otherwise had nothing to do with each 
other into a coalition. The energy with which struggle operates 
in this direction will perhaps be most distinctly visible from the 
fact that the relationship between the two parties is strong 
enough to operate also in the reverse direction. Psychological 
associations in general display their strength in the fact that 
they are also retroactive. If, for example, a given personality is 
represented under the concept “‘hero,”’ the connection between 
the two conceptions proves itself to be the strongest if it becomes 
impossible to think the notion “hero” in general without repro- 
ducing the image of that particular personality. In the same 
way, the combination for the purpose of struggle is a procedure 
so often experienced that frequently the mere combination of 
elements, even if it is not formed for any aggressive or other 
competitive purposes, seems to other groups to be a threatening 
or unfriendly act. The despotism of the modern state directed 
itself primarily against the medizval conception of unity. At 
last every association, as such, between cities, ranks, nobles, or 


any other elements in the state, counted in the eyes of the gov- 
ernment as a rebellion, as a latent struggle against itself. For 
instance, in Moravia an ordinance of 1628 provided: ‘‘ Accord- 
ingly federations or coalitions, for whatever purpose, or against 
whomsoever directed, are the prerogative of no one else except 
the king.” For the particular tendencies now in question his- 
torical instances are so close at hand that it would be superfluous 
to make any further inquiry, except as to the degree of unifica- 
tion which is feasible in this particular way. In the forefront 
must be placed the establishment of the unified state. France 
owes the consciousness of its national unity essentially to 
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struggle against the English; the Moorish war was the means of 
converting the Spanish subdivisions into one community. The 
next lower grade is marked by the confederacies and leagues of 
states in the order of their coherence, and of the power of their 
central administration in manifold gradations. The United 
States required its War of the Rebellion, Switzerland its struggle 
against Austria, the Low Countries their uprising against Spain, 
the Achean JLeague its war against Macedonia; and the found- 
ing of the new German Empire furnishes a parallel instance. In 
all these cases the characteristic element is that the unity 
came into being through the struggle and for the purposes of the 
same, to be sure; but, over and above the struggle, this unity 
persists, and develops ulterior interests and combinations, that 
have no connection with the warlike purpose. The significance 
of the struggle is in these cases virtually that it is only the 
reagent to set the latent relationship and unity into activity; it 
is thus much more the occasioning cause of essentially demanded 
unifications than their purpose. It is the latter, at the most, in 
the first moment. In the degree in which the unification is 
grounded in some other necessity than essential needs—that is, 
not in the immanent qualities and affinities of the elements—in 
precisely that degree does the meaning of the unity reduce, of 
course, to the militant purpose, as the externally exploited aim, 
which remains the irreducible element of the collectivity. How- 
ever particularistic the component parts of a confederated state or 
a confederation of states may be, however small may be the pro- 
portion of their individual rights and liberties which they concede 
to the federation, they usually transfer to it at least the prerogative 
of waging war. This is the pice de résistance of coherence; if this 
should fall away, the atoms would have to assume again their 
completely isolated life. W2thin the collective struggle-interest 
there is, to be sure,a still further gradation, namely, whether the 
unification for purposes of struggle is offensive and defensive, or 
only for defensive purposes. The latter is probably the case 
with the majority of coalitions between already existing groups, 
especially between numerous groups or those that are very 
different from each other. The defensive purpose is the collecti- 
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vistic minimum, because for each particular group, and for each 
individual, it is the most inevitable form of the instinct of self- 
preservation. The more various the elements are which unite, 
the smaller is the visible number of the interests in which they 
coincide; and in the extreme case it reduces to the primitive 
impulse, namely, the ultimate instinct of self- preservation. In 
reply to expressions of anxiety on the part of the employers over 
the possible unification of all English trade organizations, one 
of their most ardent adherents asserted that even if it should go 
so far, it could be exclusively for defensive purposes alone. 

Among the cases in which the solidifying effect of struggle is 
projected beyond the moment and the immediate purpose, which 
may occur in the case of the above discussed minimum of the 
same, the extension again sinks to the cases in which the unifica- 
tion actually occurs only ad hoc. Here two types are to be dis- 
tinguished, namely: the federated unification for a single action, 
which, however, frequently involves the total energies of the 
elements, as in the case of actual wars. In this case an unlimited 
unity is formed, which, however, after attaining, or failure in 
attaining, the definite purpose, releases the parties again for their 
previous separate existence, as, for instance, in the case of the 
Greeks, after the removal of the Persian danger. In the case of 
the other type the unity is less complete, but also less transient. 
The grouping takes place around a purpose which is less a mat- 
ter of time than of content, and which occasions no disturbance 
of the other sides of the elements. Thus in England since 1873 
there exists a federation of associated employers of labor, founded 
to antagonize the influence of the trades unions. In the same 
way, several years later, a combination of employers as such was 
formed in the United States, without reference to the various 
branches of business, in order, as a whole, to put an end to 
strikes. The character of both types appears, of course, most 
evidently when the elements of the struggling unity are, in other 
periods or in other relationships, not merely indifferent, but 
even hostile to each other. The unifying power of the struggle- 
principle never shows itself stronger than when it produces a 
temporal or actual consensus out of relationships of competition 
or animosity. 
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The antithesis between violent antagonism and momentary 
comradeship in struggle may, under particular circumstances, 
reach such refinement that, for the parties concerned, the very 
absoluteness of their enmity may constitute the direct cause of 
their coalition. The opposition in the English Parliament has 
sometimes been constituted in the following manner: The ultras 
of the ministerial party were not satisfied by the administration, 
and they joined as a party with those who were their opponents 
on principle. This combination was held together by the com- 
mon element of hostility to the ministry. For instance, the ultra- 
Whigs under Pulteney united with the high Tories against Robert 
Walpole. Thus the very radicalism of the principle which 
was nourished on hostility against the Tories fused its adher- 
ents with the latter. If they had not been so extremely anti- 
Tory, they would not have combined with the Tories in order to 
secure the fall of the Whig ministry which was not sufficiently 
Whiggish for them. This case is so vivid because the common 
enemy led individuals who were otherwise enemies to the point 
where he, in the view of each, seemed to stand too much on the 
side of the other. Further than this, the case is still only the 
clearest example of the vulgar experience that even the most 
bitter enmities do not hinder coalition, so soon as it may have a 
bearing upon a common enemy. 

Finally, the lowest step in this scale, its least acute form, con- 
sists of those coalitions which are merely formed by a common 
tone of feeling (S#mmung). That is, in this case there is con- 
sciousness of belonging together only in so far as there is a 
similar aversion or a similar practical interest against a third; 
but this need not lead to a concerted struggle. In this case also 
we must distinguish two types. Concentrated industry, which 
has placed masses of laborers in opposition to a few employers 
has, as we know, not merely brought into existence separate 
coalitions of the former for struggle over the conditions of labor, 
but another consequence has been the quite generai feeling that 
all wage-laborers in some way belong together, because they are 
all in the struggle which is radically one against the employing 
class. This opinion crystallizes, to be sure, at certain points in 
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distinct actions in the way of organizing political parties, or of 
wage-struggle. Yet, as a whole, this feeling cannot, by reason 
of its very nature, become practical. It remains the feeling of 
an abstract principle of community, namely, that of common 
hostility against an abstract enemy. While in the former case 
the feeling of unity is abstract, but persistent, in the second case 
it is concrete, but temporary. This second case occurs, for 
instance, when strangers who, however, belong in the same plane 
of culture or the same sphere of sympathy, find themselves 
together in company, say in a railroad car or elsewhere, with 
other persons of uncouth and vulgar manners. Without any out- 
break or scene, without any interchange of word or look, the 
former have certain awareness of themselves as a party joined by 
common aversion against what may be regarded as, at least in 
the ideal sense, the aggressive vulgarity of the others. Through 
its highly refined and sensitive character, with accompanying 
unequivocalness, this unification completes the structural grades 
of those who are brought from the condition of completely alien 
elemenis through the community of hostility. In case the syn- 
thetic energy of the latter is not in question, so far as the num- 
ber of points of interest are concerned, but with reference to the 
permanence and intensity of the coalition, it is an especially 
favorable circumstance if, instead of actual struggle, permanent 
threatening by an enemy is present. From the first days of the 
Achean League, that is, about 270, it was emphasized that Achaia 
was surrounded by enemies, who all, however, for the time being 
were otherwise occupied than with attack upon Achaia. Sucha 
period of danger which constantly threatened, but which was as 
constantly postponed, is said to have been especially favorable 
for the strengthening of the feeling of unity. This is a case of 
the unique type that a certain distance between the elements that 
are to be united, on the one hand, and the point and interest 
that unites them, on the other hand, is an especially favorable 
combination for the union. This is particularly the case when 
somewhat extended circles are concerned. This is true of reli- 
gious relationships. In contrast with the tribal and national 
deities, the God of Christianity, who is equally related to all the 
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world, is immeasurably removed from the faithful. He lacks 
entirely those traits which are attributed to the special divinities. 
On the other hand, for that very reason, he can unite the most 
heterogeneous peoples and personalities in an unprecedented 
religious community. Still further, the costume characterizes 
always distinct social strata as belonging together; and it often 
appears to fulfil this social function best when it is an imported 
costume. To dress as they dress in Paris signifies a close and 
exclusive community with a certain social stratum in other lands. 
The prophet Zephaniah spoke already of the superior classes, 
which as such wore foreign garments. The very manifold mean- 
ings which the notion of “distance” covers have still many sorts 
of psychological relationship. An image the object of which is 
presented as in any way “‘distant’’ appears to work in a certain 
degree more impersonally, the individual reaction which follows 
from immediate vicinity and contact is thereby less intense, it 
bears a less immediately subjective character, and may conse- 
quently be the same for a greater number of individuals. Just 
as the general notion which comprehends a number of particu- 
lars is the more abstract, that is, the more widely distant from 
each of these separate particulars, the more numerous and the 
more unlike each other the latter are, so also a social point of 
unification appears to exercise specifically consolidating and 
comprehensive influences, if it is somewhat widely removed from 
the elements to be combined. This interval may be also both 
spatial and of other sorts. Such unifications in consequence of 
a danger which, however, has rather a chronic than an acute 
character, through a struggle that is not fought out, but always 
latent, will be most effective in cases where a permanent unifica- 
tion of elements that are in some way antithetical is in question. 
This was the situation in the case of the Achean League to which 
I have already referred. Accordingly, Montesquieu observed 
that ‘“‘while peace and confidence make the glory and the secu- 
rity of the monarchy, a republic needs to be in fear of some- 
body.”” Obviously the basis for this assertion is an undefined 
consciousness of the before-mentioned constellation. The mon- 
archy as such takes care for the cohesion of elements in any 
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wise antagonistic. Where these elements, however, have no one 
above them who brings them into unity, but possess relative sov- 
ereignty, they will easily fall apart if no common sense of danger 
forces them together—a danger which evidently is not pre- 
sented as a struggle already in existence, but as a permanent 
threat of such a struggle which exerts a constant menace. 

While it is more a question of degree, the principle of con- 
nection between the coherence of the collectivity and hostility 
calls for the following addition: Aggressive enterprises tend 
much more than peaceful ones to draw into co-operation, from 
their very beginnings, the largest possible number of elements 
which are otherwise unrelated, and which would not of them- 
selves have begun the undertaking. In the case of peaceful 
actions, it is the rule, on the whole, to be confined to those who in 
other respects are somewhat nearly associated. But for ‘‘allies,” 
to which notion verbal usage has already imparted a martial 
coloring, one selects often enough elements with which one has 
scarcely anything in common, nor even wishes to have. Reasons 
for this fact are, in the first place, that war, and not merely the 
political type, frequently represents a case of desperation in 
which in selecting reinforcements one may not be finical. In 
the second place, the situation in question is likely to occur if 
the object of the action lies outside of the territory or other 
immediate interest-sphere of the allies, so that they may return 
after the end of the struggle to their former distance. In the 
third place, the gain to be made by struggle, although a preca- 
rious one, nevertheless under favorable circumstances is likely to 
be especially rapid and intensive, and consequently exercises upon 
certain natures a formal attraction which it is possible for peace- 
ful enterprises to exert only through their content. In the 
fourth place, the struggle causes the essentially personal in the 
parties in conflict to take a position of relative insignificance, 
and thereby permits the unification of elements that are other- 
wise heterogeneous. There comes finally, in addition, the motive 
that hostilities are easily aroused on both sides. Even within 
one and the same group, if it maintains a feud with another, all 
sorts of hidden or half-forgotten enmities of the individual 
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against individuals in the other group come to expression. 
Accordingly, struggle between two groups within a third group 
usually evokes in this third group all the malice and resentment 
against one of them which of themselves would not have come 
to expression; but now, while the other hostility has led the 
way, they are occasioned as a sort of annex to the operation of 
this instigating hostility. It is quite in accordance with this 
trait that, especially in earlier times, the unifying relationships of 
populations as wholes to each other were martial only, while the 
other assimilations, like commerce, hospitality, intermarriage, 
were relationships which affected merely the intercourse of indi- 
viduals. Understandings between the peoples made these rela- 
tionships possible, to be sure, but did not of themselves put them 


into effect. 
GEORG SIMMEL. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
[ Zo be continued. | 











INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. VIII. 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES. 
CHAPTER VII. THE SOCIAL FRONTIERS. 
SECTION I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Tuis problem is one of the most important of concrete and 
abstract social statics. The majority of present sociologists 
seem not even to have dreamed of it, and yet it obtrudes itself 
as much as dynamics. Quételet and Comte deserve the credit 
for having outlined it. Though with the former the static point 
of view remains too exclusively dominant, he realized in every 
case that the theory of social statics ought to rest upon the 
most careful observation of social phenomena. Comte, in his 
grand generalizations, had the misfortune of not confining him- 
self to this rigorous observation imposed by every positive 
science. 

It is in chap. viii of his Systéme de politique positive, in the 
second volume devoted entirely to social statics, that Comte 
formulates his positive theory of the general limits of variation 
peculiar to the human race. After having stated that, with the 
exception of astronomy, the variations are at once natural and 
artificial, he proclaims from the first that it is thus with the 
human order, collective and individual, which is the most modi- 
fiable of all precisely because it is the most complex. It is one 
of the greatest services rendered by Comte to social science to 
have put in evidence this proposition destined to revolutionize 
the ancient philosophy, or rather the social metaphysics, accord- 
ing to which the natural order of societies was recognized as 
immutable. The whole human wisdom formerly consisted in 
freeing, in disengaging, the natural order from the obstacles 
which had been imposed by the civil institutions. But if the 
social order is more modifiable than any other, either spontane- 
ously or even by the intervention of individuals and societies, 
does it follow that these variations may be illimitable? Comte 
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has very clearly answered this in the affirmative, when he said 
that sociology ought to cease to consist of abstract social statics. 
Has he solved the problem? We shall judge this by an exposi- 
tion of his theory. 

According to him, each element of the universal order always 
permits of two sorts of modifications: first, direct—resulting 
from the spontaneous development of the phenomena which are 
arising from reactions due to 





peculiar to it; secondly, indirect 
the rest of the natural economy. 

From these two sources there may equally arise a third, 2. ¢., 
modifications arising from exceptional variations— inorganic per- 
turbations, maladies among human beings, and revolutions in 
the collective life. However, according to the principle of 
Broussais, ‘‘these anomalous cases differ from the normal order 
only in the degree of intensity, without ever offering a really 
new condition.” This is evident in astronomy and already 
admitted in geology. The principle ought to be extended to 
biology and to sociology. Their apparent anomalies, their path- 
ology, are only special cases of the regular and normal order. 

The indirect modifications, according to Comte, may arise 
from variations born (a) of the antecedent order, (6) of the 
subsequent order in the great hierarchy of the universal order. 
But the two extremities of the encyclopedic hierarchy admit of 
only one source of variations or modifications. It is evident 
that ‘‘if one reduces this immense scale to its three essential 
degrees, one finds that the material order and the social order 
can be indirectly modified only by the vital order which sepa- 
rates them and unites them; the latter, on the contrary, under- 
goes at once the two orders of indirect variations.” 

In Le transformisme social* 1 have developed and clearly 
defined these principles in placing them in connection with my 
classification of social phenomena—a classification without 
which social statics and dynamics are incomprehensible, except, 
as Comte has attempted to show, in their most general and 
vague relations with the antecedents of sociology, either vital or 
material, according to the restricted order proposed by him. It 


* Part II, chap. i, pp. 307-34 (Paris: Alcan, 2d ed., 1901). 
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is precisely for the purpose of filling up the gaps of his static 
bases that Comte has supposed that the direct modifications of 
the social state were spontaneous, while they also are the result 
of actions and reactions which are brought about in the very 
bosom of the social body by reason of the several modalities of 
its structure, of its functions, organs, apparatus, and systems. 
Altogether the statics and dynamics of Comte transgress through 
too much simplicity, and consequently he ended in the very 
error that has caused M. de Roberty to say that the classifica- 
tion of social phenomena is impossible, their complexity render- 
ing them indivisible and inseparable. That might be true only 
in concrete sociology. As to the objection in regard to the 
complexity, it does not bear examination. For the very reason 
that the social phenomena are the most modifiable because so 
complex, they are the most divisible and susceptible of classifi- 
cation. In this, I believe, I have better developed the idea 
which confuses Comte as well as the most orthodox sociologists 
of his school. Comte, applying his principles to the human 
order, adds that there are two necessary modes of the latter 
the one collective, the other individual; the first constituting his 
social existence, the second his moral existence. He happens 
therefore to make of morality a seventh complementary degree 
in his encyclopedic scale of sciences: mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology, sociology, and morality. His dual- 
istic conception of the individual and of society compels him, at 
least logically, to make morality an offshoot of biology. Con- 
trarily to Comte, I think that the social organism embraces at 
once all of the elements of nature called inorganic and biologi- 
cal, including the human beings. These latter, considered sepa- 
rately, arise exclusively from biology. They are one zodlogical 
species. Sociologically they form an integral part of the social 
superorganism, for the reason that every individual of the spe- 
cies homo is social, 2. ¢., has no absolutely real and independent 
existence. To our mind, there is no double morality, one indi- 
vidual and the other collective. The morality of the zodlogical 
species homo would be only a complete adjustment of its organic 
being in more or less perfect connection with the rest of nature, 
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but the moment it is a question of morals, as a standard of social 
conduct, the latter can have for object only the social being in 
his relations with the entire environment, comprehending that of 
the other men. Therefore morality is forced into the domain 
of sociology. It becomes by permanent right individuo-social, 
without ever being separated from this double character. I have 
indicated the place of morality in my classification. Its place is 
naturally found between collective psychology and, notably, 
collective knowledge, on the one hand, and law on the other. 
It is less general than the first and less special than the second, 
which is, however, a natural derivation of it. 

Comte, in the pursuit of a subjective social synthesis, came 
necessarily to end by making morality the beginning of this 
synthesis. According to him, the inevitable and necessary dual- 
ism of the inorganic world and of the sociological world was the 
greatest possible concentration of philosophy, and consequently 
unity could be only subjective; and so with morality. We think, 
on the contrary, that the philosophical synthesis ought to and 
can be neither subjective nor objective, but total and positive. 
Universal unity is real. The materials of whatever exists are 
throughout the same, without, however, all of the simple bodies 
entering into all of the combinations at the same time, save the 
most complex organisms, which are precisely the societies in 
which the elementary combinations alone vary, producing divers 
textures and structures naturally more numerous than in biology, 
considering the greater quantity and multiplicity of the materials. 

This unitary and positive character of sociology appears in 
every manifestation, in every social form whatever, small or 
great, simple or complex, local or universal. In every thing 
nature enters into intimate communion with man, the latter 
is not in opposition to it, but is the continuation of it. It forms 
with man a single body, a single life, a unity, a synthesis of 
relations, implying and supposing the subject and the object; no 
longer face to face, as in a duel, but blended. In sociology 
nature is human and humanity is natural. 

Let us remark that Comte, placing, by reason of his synthe- 
sis, subjective morality at the top of society, incarnates this 
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supreme unification in the individual. The classification is: 
first, inorganic nature; second, biology; third, humanity ; fourth, 
the individual. 

He concluded that there were four classes of modifying 
influences in societies, arising, the first from the environment, 
the second from life, the third from humanity itself, and the 
fourth from the individuals. These modifications according to 
him, are entirely subordinated to the normal state in the same 
way as movement is to structure. The result is that “any modt- 
fications whatever of the soctal order are necessarily limited by the 
‘ensemble’ of the fundamental forms of the structure and of the existence 
of the collective organism.”" The degree of static intensity and of 
dynamic momentum alone varies. But these are the limits of 
the variations which Comte’s theory announces to us. Is it not 
entirely to beg the question to say that the degree of static 
intensity, and of dynamic momentum, alone varies? At bottom, 
is not the function of laws alone permanent, while its organ 
changes continually with the structure? Let us take, from the 
standpoint of static intensity, one of Comte’s fundamental laws 
—the indissolubility of marriage. What do we observe? In 
Abyssinia and in Hayti there are unions altogether free : an indi- 
vidual is taken and deserted according to fancy. The indissolu- 
bility may therefore be represented in those countries as the 
static intensity of 1. In Morocco the rabbi Jews sanction tem- 
porary marriages. The static intensity may there be represented 
by 50. The indissolubility in Catholic western Europe may be 
represented by 90, and in the United States, where divorce is 
permitted, by 75. The fundamental law of Comte, which would 
be altogether the future ideal, would correspond to 100. Where 
is the law of structure, 2. ¢., the necessary and constant static? 
It oscillates from 1 to 100. The only law, under these circum- 
stances, would be that the function of sexual union in the human 
species requires a certain duration. What is necessary to dem- 
onstrate is that the more permanent this duration, the better 
the exercise of the function is assured by a corresponding organi- 
zation. But still, at each moment, is not the best organization 
that which is the most advantageous to this moment? There is 
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only a tendency toward a stable equilibrium in each of the 
organs or special apparatus; but the equilibrium may be sought, 
not in an isolated organ, but in the apparatus of organs, in the 
systems of apparatus, and especially in the ensemdle of the struc- 
ture. 

The structure of every special organ is determined, and there- 
fore limited, by the structure of the ensemble. At Hayti the 
conservation of the species and its development were doubtless 
better assured by free unions than by monogamy. Social statics, 
especially in its abstract division, ought to, and can therefore, 
compare only structures in the ensemd/e to other structures in the 
ensemble. As I have set forth in the Z7vansformisme social, the 
standard of civilizations may be estimated for societies compared 
only from the standpoint of their general organization. This 
standard is the more stable as it is constituted by an alloy. In 
a primitive society a less perfect organ, from the absolute point 
of view, harmonizes better with the function of the ensemdle than 
the most perfect organ of an advanced society would do. The 
real truth of the matter is that zm the advanced societies the conser- 
vation and progress of the species are better assured by a certain 
permanency of the conjugal bond; but in an elementary society, 
and especially in a military society, monogamy would have been 
a cause of enfeeblement, and even of social extinction. 

The same is true of what Comte calls the dynamic momen- 
tum. A group of Fuegians or Australians recently formed, 
thanks to certain favorable circumstances, is entirely and almost 
suddenly destroyed by an epidemic or famine. On the contrary, 
the Egyptians, Indians, Chinese, and Russians persist throughout 
the centuries in spite of continued famines and epidemics. The 
duration of the social life may be represented in the first case by 
1, in the second by 50, and above that for the civilizations still 
better organized. Where is the dynamic law? 

The truth is that there are special static and dynamic laws for 
the different kinds of societies and for their several organs and 
functions. But above these historic laws there are some few 
constant general and abstract laws, yet imperfectly recognized, 
constituting the problem which abstract sociology is to evalve 
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from the preliminary study of the elements and of particular 
organs and structures. In any case, statics, either concrete or 
abstract, applies only to the structures in the ensemble. It con- 
siders only the relations and connections, the solidarity of the 
different elements and organs in space and time. 

Up tothe present, under color of general and abstract laws, 
sociology has hardly furnished us anything but laws relating to 
particular organs and to particular societies. It has remained, 
in short, descriptive. This was the proper method, especially 
when, in place of considering only the great lines, it conde- 
scended to confine itself to relying from the first upon statistics, 
and then upon the minute observation of all of the special organi- 
zations. Sociologists may be reproached only for not having 
followed this method with sufficient thoroughness, and for having 
sacrificed it too much in these latter times to theses rather liter- 
ary and brilliant than scientific and solid. There are varieties 
of societies as there are varieties of plants and animals. The 
great difference is (but it remains yet to be demonstrated) that 
the social varieties may be traced back to a single species, whose 
forms alone are varied, notwithstanding their common type of 
structure. 

The social species have their peculiar organizations and forms, 
and especially their common functions. General and abstract 
sociology has precisely for object to disentangle these forms and 
these functions. Quételet had very forcibly shown that in 
determining averages it was necessary to consider exclusively 
elements of the same order. In like manner, abstract social 
statics may be evolved only from the comparative study of par- 
ticular societies, and not alone from the mere comparison of 
their several special organs, 

Certainly, as Comte says, modifications of the social order 
are limited by the fundamental laws of structure, but Comte did 
not in reality indicate to us the limits of these modifications, 
except in a fashion too general and too vague for the categories. 
He has not succeeded in this, and could not succeed, because 
his method was insufficient. It had not for basis a sufficient 
analysis and description of the social elements and tissues. This 
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analysis and this description can be furnished only by statistics, 
and especially by economic statistics. From these alone can we 
advance to the study of the functions and organs, the apparatus 
and systems, and later to the study of the societies considered 
in their ensemble—at first from the concrete and descriptive 
standpoint, and finally from the abstract and qualitative. 

Having indicated the four classes of possible modifying influ- 
ences on societies, Comte, entering into their details, sets forth 
how they operate. 

1. Influence of the modifications of the inorganic environ- 
ment: (@) through the common longevity or interval between 
generations—the dead governing the living; (6) through the 
diminution of the population; (c) through the more or less rapid 
multiplication of the population. 

2. Influence of modifications of the biological environment, 
through the races. This influence is obscure and is badly eluci- 
dated. According to him, it is sometimes confounded with 
that exercised by the different physiques arising from the differ- 
ences of the inorganic environment and transmitted by heredity. 
He seeks to explain by the races that which he formerly 
explained by climates. At all events, this influence is weakened 
more and more by the continued mixture of races. 

3. Influence of the direct modifications of society, resulting 
spontaneously from its own play. Comte understood by this 
the modifications exercised by societies upon each other. They 
result from the concrete multiplicity of the social centers, 
although in abstract sociology there may be only one people. 
Even without conquest, these modifications would have arisen 
spontaneously sooner or later, ‘with only slight variations.”’ 
Yet he adds that this action may become systematic, so as to 
abridge and diminish the transitions. 

These considerations are, indeed, very important and very 
sound, but in placing itself from the very first in the abstract 
point of view of a single humanity, the spontaneity of the devel: 
opment becomes incomprehensible, unless we adopt as the point 
of departure the constant multiplicity of the social factors of 
which I have proposed a hierarchical classification, and whose 
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reciprocal actions alone follow and succeed the existence of the 
always correlative structural forms. 

4. Influence of the sociological modifications, arising from 
the individual order. This is, according to Comte, the most 
peculiar among the modifications. It acts in an inverse sense to 
the more general modifying factors. The case of Napoleon and 
Frederic prove that the action of the most powerful statesmen 
is generally restricted in its limits to one generation. In pro- 
gressive societies, which develop into solidarity and into conti- 
nuity, the individual perturbations are less and less influential. 
The action of Bonaparte was less so than that of Charlemagne, 
that of Charlemagne less so than that of Caesar. 

The point seems to me debatable, but the essential error is in 
perpetuating in sociology this dualism between the individual 
and society. Casar, Charlemagne, Frederic, and Napoleon were 
in reality only social instruments, notwithstanding their great 
individuality, and, thanks to it, they even represented the social 
forces acting through their intervention. In my theory, the 
individuals, with the physical environment, are the constitutive 
factors of societies. Once socialized, their action is no longer 
exclusively physical or individual. They become composite 
social organs—organs which may be incarnated in certain 
individuals; and under these circumstances the individuals act, 
not as social perturbations, but as social agents. They conserve 
this character in so far as their function corresponds to certain 
correlative social conditions. They lose this representative char- 
acter when the function tends to be repiaced and to assume 
other, less individualistic forms. In reality, nothing is less 
individual and absolute than, for example, czarism. The influ- 
ence becomes perturbative only at a certain moment, when the 
organ ceases to respond to its function, when the latter demands 
an organization still more social than this apparently individual 
form. From this standpoint, it is necessary, at least, to distin- 
guish, in the work of great men, that which constitutes the indi- 
vidual innovation and the historic and transitory form, from the 
collective force. The very limited individual element extends 
its influence, at most, to one or to several generations, but the 
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collective work of which the hero is the manifestation may be 
enormous and durable. It is necessary to make this distinction 
for Cesar, Charlemagne, Frederic, Napoleon, Bismarck, etc., and 
also for all inventors and innovators in all branches of human 
activity. For instance, the work of Fourier, and of St. Simon 
is enormously social and durable, notwithstanding certain indi- 
vidual disadvantages of these great geniuses. These men are 
in reality only great in so far as they are representatives of 
the collective genius. Their individual aberrations, outside of 
their positive social function, are the ephemeral residues, which 
in certain cases confine themselves to folly. But would we not 
be able to maintain that even these excessive oscillations of their 
genius are not entirely attributable to their individuality, and 
that, like free-will in general, they ought also to be explained 
socially, and to be considered only as relatively individual through 
connection with the social influences properly speaking ? 

The supposed individual aberrations may in every case be 
ignored by abstract sociology. They are interesting only in 
their connection with psychiatry, in so far as the latter is related 
to social pathology. They may, however, themselves have their 
source in the appearance of certain social needs whose non- 
satisfaction may partly, or even entirely, throw out of equilibrium 
some individual brains. 

These reservations are necessary in order to clearly mark the 
difference between my sociological monism, which rejects equally 
the conception of society in so far as distinct from its environ- 
ment, and of the individual in so far as distinct from society, 
and the dualistic doctrine of Comte. The latter very forcibly 
says: 

Statesmen commonly believe that the revolutionary situations are radically 
removed from the normal laws. However, these perturbations, as in any other 
case, are always kept within the limits of the simple static and dynamic degree. 

Comte should have been able to conclude that the revolu- 
tionary situations, as well as the work of statesmen, are not 
always and necessarily perturbations; that they are so only in 
their negative and altogether accessory aspect, and that they may 
be entirely ignored. 
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But Comte is mistaken, or rather humanity would be mistaken 
in its evolution, when he expresses the view, which is in contra- 
diction with his own conception of the moral order, that 
whoever will adopt the conception established in this volume concerning the 
structure and existence of the collective organism, will at once recognize that 
the modern anarchy constitutes but the last degree of an zmmense perturbation. 
Its real origin is, indeed, traced back to the first dissolution of the ancient 
theocracies, the only complete types that the social order then permitted. We 
see from that time always and everywhere arising the revolutionary principle 
of the election of superiors by the inferiors which developed gradually during 
thirty centuries and now menaces the overthrow of political society. 

What would one say of a zodlogist who, meeting in his 
observations an animal species, of an importance equal to that 
of human societies which occupy with their existence the thirty 
centuries of history of which Comte speaks, and who should 
reject this species as a perturbation of his organic classification, 
for the reason that it deranges his preconceived order? It is 
not the thirty centuries that ought to be erased from history as 
purely censurable or negative, but it is sociology that ought to 
conform its conclusions to the historical evolution. This evolu- 
tion, so considerable in time and space, which Comte considers 
as abnormal and perturbative, is, on the contrary, an organic and 
normal development. What is true is that the progressive trans- 
formation of public authorities into public servants, and of the hier- 
archy into an egutvalence which is the very law of political 
progress, is in manifest contradiction to the hierarchies and 
authoritative conception of Comte—a conception not at all 
positive, but simply subjective, as he recognized it himself. 

It is even not correct, as he thought, that “the modifying 
social factors become less and less intense;’’ except that the 
more the organization is developed, the less easy becomes any 
profound social rearrangements of the most anciently integrated. 
It is this that explains why regularity becomes greater and 
greater, notwithstanding the growing mass of new and accessory 
variations destined to be consolidated and to support the weight 
of future modifications. The thesis of Comte is in contradiction 
to his own observation that the most complex phenomena are 
the most modifiable of all. He implicitly avows the error of his 
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authoritative point of view when he remarks, very correctly, that 
the word “order” has a double signification—“ government” and 
‘“‘arrangement’’—and that the first serves only as the initiation 
of the second. 

I do not insist upon the conclusion of Comte’s social statics, 
except in order to note the subjective idealism. We shall have 
occasion to recur to these several static theories relating to the 
family, language, property, government, etc. He ends his study 
concerning the positive theory of the general limits of variations pecul- 
a title so full of promise—by proclaim- 





tar to the human order 
ing the final and subjective preponderance of the Great Being 
Humanity over the objective influence, z. e., over the material, affini- 
tive or feminine and intellectual. ‘ Death, the necessary conse- 
quence of life, ends by becoming the principal source of its 
systematization.” The subjective influence of death in virtue of 
its irrevocability ends by surmounting everything, and 

nothing better can confirm this precious conclusion than its special applica- 
tion to the institution of language, which is more social than anything else, 
and on that account better fitted to embody all of our personal attributes. 
Under the growing weight of the subjective impulsions the human tongue 
tends without ceasing toward its complete final systematization in proportion 
as our solidarity and continuity are developed across the objective variations 
produced by climates, races, nationalities, or individualities. This necessary 
unity, at once consequence and condition of religious universality, renders 
everywhere systematic the effective submission of each to the always sacred 
preponderance of the Great Being to whom we unconsciously submit the 
regular ascendency. 

Why unconsciously, seeing that Comte is aware of this influ- 
ence and informs us of it? Indeed, all that is very poetic, but 
sociology does not have to make a choice between objectivism and 
subjectivism. Its unitary systematization, fully and exclusively 
positive, suffices of itself: it embraces the subject and the object, 
man and his environment, in a single organic whole, which is 
society. Of Comte’s grandiose conception of a Great Being 
Humanity there remains in reality the fundamental law of soli- 
darity in space and of continuity in time, of which variability is a 
constant and necessary element. This law by itself sufficiently 
explains the connection of all of the spontaneous and successive 
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social relations, as well as the increasing influence over the pres 
ent by the past, which continually incorporates everything that 
is really assimilable and valuable. No, the dead do not govern 
the living, but the living succeed the dead. It is living human- 
ity that governs itself, equipped with the heritage of the past, 
but which heritage is accepted under obligations which do not 
exceed the bequest. The heritage is especially modifiable in its 
highest acquisitions, and is the more modifiable as it is the more 
complex. Thus life always triumphs over death in the eternal 
course toward progress, and tradition itself exerts its influence 
only through the instrumentality of its living depositories, and 
though the modifications which the depositories make it submit 
to. Life is a continued adaptation. The final and absolute sys- 
tematization of life would be death. 

The statics of Comte, as also his dynamics, are more than 
premature syntheses. They still belong to the kind of philosophy 
of history in full efflorescence in the nineteenth century, but which, 
however, constituted the bond of union between the old Scholas- 
tics and the real positive social science, whose object today is, 
above everything else, to perfect the methods. Though not con- 
cealing my own theoretical conceptions, which I have thus far 
reached, but not perfected, 1 present them only as attempts and 
researches in a path the access to which, 1 realize, would have 
been impossible without the labors of the immortal thinkers 
whom I have criticised. 

G. DeGRrEEF. 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
[Zo be continued.| 
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NOTE ON WARD’S “PURE SOCIOLOGY.” III. 


Notes I and II have dealt with earlier chapters of the book, which 
provoke inquiry of many sorts, but which do not contain the most 
important parts of the author’s argument. When we reach Part II, 
“Genesis,” we begin to deal with the substance of the author’s thought. 
From this point so many questions are involved which lead into almost 
every department of knowledge, that fruitful discussion of it would 
require the co-operation of an army of specialists. This discussion 
must go on, and its results must in any event make the foundations 
of sociology more secure. Meanwhile it is in order to indicate the 
place which the book as a whole must occupy in the literature of 
sociology. 

Inthe first place, Ward’s system is the first considerable attempt by an 
original investigator of admitted competence equally in biology and in 
sociology, to generalize the cosmic process from its mechanical and 
organic beginnings to its most highly conscious manifestations in social 
order. Whether the system turns out to stand fire or not, it is a survey of 
the social process by a man who has found out through first-hand study 
that there is an underlying cosmic process. Social philosophers galore 
have taken this comprehensive fact on trust, and have used it faithfully. 
Here is a scholar whose outlook is that of a man who has interviewed 
the cosmic process for himself. The episode of human history neces- 
sarily falls into a different perspective in his view from that of a man 
to whom human affairs are all that is real, while the physical ante- 
cedents of society are virtually fable or rumor. 

In the second place, Ward has given us a system, not disconnected 
dabs at social problems. Every competent reader of sociological litera- 
ture must have remarked the fragmentary character of its most notable 
books. Thin sections, snapshots, detached incidents, special classes 
of phenomena, hypotheses to explain abstracted elements among social 
factors, make up their contents. Here comes a Gulliver among the 
Lilliputians and assembles the litter of social concepts into a replica 
of the world-order. Men may say in a hundred years or so that the 
work was crude. They are not likely to deny that it was monumental, 
nor that one of the rare minds of our time produced it. 

In the third place, this system is in the spirit which may perhaps 
be set down as the chief merit of Herbert Spencer. He did more than 
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any man to spread the news that the world is not made up of instanta- 
neous and separate creations, like so many bricks in the mold ; but that 
everything is a link in a chain of perpetual becomings, and that wecan 
find no end to the chain in either direction. Ward concentrates 
the same sort of interpretation upon generic changes from universal 
ether to and through society. The social reality has never been at the 
same time so specifically and so comprehensively expounded as the 
latest aspect of energies acting continuously, with no gaps in the causal 
series. 

In the fourth place, Ward has elaborated concepts, from the most 
inclusive, like “genesis” and “telesis,” to the most particular, all of 
which are inevitable categories for thinking the social process. There 
is plenty of room for difference of opinion both about the absolute and 
the comparative value of some of these categories, but there is no room 
for doubt that intelligence about the social process must involve 
familiar knowledge of these generalizations, and aptness to apply them 
in criticism of concrete situations. In many cases we shall have to use 
formulas contained in this book as the best available account of what 
is embraced under standard generalizations. 

In the fifth place, the system is relatively compact. To be sure, 
the volume contains more than one excursus which perhaps might 
better have been relegated to an appendix. The main line of argu- 
ment might thus have become more apparent. Considering, however, 
the well-known works that have occupied much more space, and yet 
have failed to cover the ground of general sociology, this volume, 
even if we reckon in the Applied Soctology, which we hope will soon fol- 
low, is an unusually successful combination of the condensed and the 
compendious. 

If these propositions are true, it is superfluous to add that the 
volume is one of those which every professional sociologist must master. 
Not to be familiar with it will mean provincialism of a sort which no 
course of reading that I could name would certainly remove. 

But in spite of the foregoing estimate, notwithstanding the debt 
which I personally acknowledge to Ward, and although I believe he 
will have a permanent and conspicuous place among the makers of 
sociology, I must submit that there is a serious issue between him and 
the majority of sociologists. Without presuming to speak for them, 
my own dissent from him may be expressed in the charge that he 
shifts the center of attention too far back into some region of pre- 
sociology. ‘The more I read Ward, the more I am inclined to classify 
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him as a philosopher with sociological leanings, instead of a sociolo- 
gist with philosophical attachments. This is, of course, in no sense 
a charge against the content of his system. It is an attempt to place 
that system with reference to the center of interest in sociology. 

To my mind sociology focalizes upon the appraisal of factors in 
our present life. For sociology truth is important in proportion to its 
availibility for application in real life. For instance, if we had a 
relatively complete sociology, it would interpret to us the human values 
involved in the Korean and Manchurian struggle at this moment. 
It would analyze the situation, not merely as a race-conflict, a diplo- 
matic incident, a military, economic, political, or religious issue, an 
accidental collision of civilizations, or whatever; it would show just 
what is involved for the present and future of human weliare in general, 
and what line of action is accordingly expedient. Every really serious 
sociological problem is incidental to ability in the direction of deriving 
such guidance, whether about questions as minute as the midnight 
closing of Chicago saloons, or as big as opening all doors of world- 
commerce. I have not the slightest disposition to question the necessity 
of the most highly generalized concepts, as the setting of all concrete 
social situations. My argument is merely against excess of attention 
to the concepts, and defect of attention to the situations. My measure 
of the realness of a sociological method, therefore, is the length it can 
go toward satisfying the conditions of genuine interpretation. In 
order for sociology to be fruitful, it must conform to the same con- 
ditions that make any other science fruitful—¢.e¢., it must havea 
problem, or a set of problems, and must severely restrict itself to evi- 
dence that promises to throw light on the solutions. 

Now, it seems to me that Ward’s method, judged by the restricted 
standards of sociology, rather than the larger measure of general 
philosophy, in spirit, if not in form, antagonizes this condition. How- 
ever we define sociology, in some shape or other its problem is the 
meaning of life. Ward’s emphasis is such that his problem seems to 
me to be the organization of abstractions. Vital as such work is, it 
can hardly be rated high in the scale of distinctively sociological values. 
For sociology the degree of its value might be compared with the 
timeliness of working out refinements of Spencer’s First Principles, 
when the business in hand is digging the Panama Canal. To the man 
whose interest is in philosophizing about physical causation in general 
those abstractions are profitable. To the man who is interested in 
causing something they would seem infinitely dilatory. 
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Society is not a logical arrangement of categories, any more than 
a railroad bridge is. The bridge is specific material devoted to the 
work of carrying a load. Society is real people helping and hindering 
each other in carrying many loads. Ward’s impersonal rendering of 
society goes about as far toward interpreting real society as the study 
of geometry would toward explaining the Brooklyn Bridge. If he 
had included sections on the categories of time, space, number, and 
causation, he would hardly have stretched the boundaries of sociology 
more than he has done. 

Another line of criticism is equally pertinent. By the very terms 
of the distinction between “pure” and “applied” sociology it was 
foreordained that the emphasis should be thrown as exclusively as 
possible upon the mere form of acts, while their content, and particu- 
larly that part of it which is made up of purpose, is reduced to the 
lowest minimum. The effect upon me is that in reading the book I 
seem to be dealing, not with society at all, but with the mechanism of a 
ghost-dance. That is, in so far as Ward succeeds in carrying out his 
abstraction “pure sociology,” he unconsciously withdraws from the 
domain of sociology altogether, and writes the closing chapters of 
biology. In saying this I am not arguing indirectly for the divorce 
of biological and sociological factors that nature has joined together. 
I simply claim that, if we may place the beginning of sociology any- 
where, it must be at a point after conscious purposes have supplanted 
pack interests as the springs of action. The proportions of Ward’s 
discussion that fall on the two sides of this boundary carry the center 
of operations entirely too far away from the essential interest of 


’ 


sociology. 

Dr. Ward might reply that I am bound to wait for Applied Sociology, 
and to judge the two parts of his system together, before expressing 
an opinion. I admit the justice of the claim, and hope to be corrected 
by the system asawhole. At present I can judge only by the contents 
of Pure Sociology, and by the foreshadowings of Applied Soctology 
which are found in Dynamic Sociology. The impression which I 
receive is that Ward throws the center of gravity of sociology so far 
back in mechanics that he scarcely approaches the problem of inter- 
preting society as a combination of purposes, and of endeavors to 


* This is quite a different thing from the assertion that De Greef makes of Spencer 
in almost the same terms. De Greef is objecting to Spencer’s use of the biological 
analogy. My point is that by a process of exclusion Ward virtually limits himself in 
a large measure to phenomena that are more biological than psychical. 
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realize purposes. But this is the center of gravity of sociology, and 
everything that stops short of this must be regarded as mere settlement 
of preliminaries. 

I envy the sociologist who can read Pure Sociology and not feel 
oppressed by the limitations of his knowledge. The book draws 
from many sources that are sealed to most of us. While we may be 
incompetent to discuss frequent details, we may wonder at the author’s 
tremendous power of generalization and organization. He has been 
in a class by himself for twenty years, and in spite of all qualifications, 
this latest volume justifies the belief that his final rank will be among 


the first-rate thinkers of our period. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 











DR. ALBERT SCHAFFLE. 


WE translate the following note from the Berliner Volkszettung : 

“Dr. Schaffle, eminent as an economist and sociologist, died in 
Stuttgart on Christmas eve, 1903. He was born in Suabia, in the 
town of Niirtingden, November 24, 1831. At the early age of seven- 
teen years he entered the University of Tiibingen. His first student 
year fell at the time of the revolution of 1848, which, especially in 
south Germany, led to great agitation. Schaffle took an active part 
in the political movements. He resolved to join a number of his 
fellow-students in the struggle which was waged in Baden, and to 
espouse the cause of the people. He was already on the way to the 
seat of war when the news of the suppression of the popular uprising 
arrived. 

“After ending his studies, he devoted himself to journalism. In 
the Schwadbischer Merkur in Stuttgart he found employment until the 
year 1860. At this time he was called to the University of Tiibingen 
as “Ordentlicher Professor” of political economy and administration. 
In 1868 he accepted a call to the University of Vienna. During his 
professorship in Tiibingen he did not hold himself aloof from political 
life. He was a member of the Landtag of Wiirtemberg, and aiso of 
the German Tariff Parliament. During his residence in Austria he 
also had opportunity to share in political activity. In 1871 he was 
invited to the position of minister of commerce in the cabinet of Count 
Hohenwart, which was entirely under the control of the Czech ele- 
ment. His entrance into this ministry made him an object of serious 
suspicion from the side of the Germans. The ministry lasted only 
nine months; it was defeated in October, 1871. Schaffle withdrew 
from Austria and made his permanent residence in Stuttgart, where he 
devoted himself exclusively to science. 

“He was an unusually fruitful author, producing a large number of 
excellent works, among which are several of permanent value. His 
writings treated both theoretical and practical questions. In the work 
Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers he produced a system of sociology 
conceived in the most comprehensive spirit. Especial mention should 
be made of his widely read work, Zhe Quintessence of Socialism. In it 
he presented, in clear and succinct form, an interpretation of the 
principles of socialism, and he gave to the interpretation a thoroughly 
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objective character. He thereby removed many false notions of social- 
ism which up to that time were current in popular, and even in scientific, 
literature. Karl Héchberg, the son of a Frankfort banker, bought ten 
thousand copies of this book and distributed them among prominent 
persons—scholars, civic officials, great manufacturers, and others— in 
order to acquaint them with a just account of socialistic arguments. 

“The last publications of Schaffle were devoted to the conflict 
between the Agrarians and the Protectionists. His monographs, Zin 
Votum gegen den neuesten Zolltarif and Die agrarische Gefahr, belong 
among the ablest attempts to deal with the tariff question. It is diffi- 
cult to classify Schaffle’s position in the science of political economy. 
He does not belong to either of the existing schools. He has always 
maintained an independent attitude. Even among those who differ 
sharply with his opinions it has always been admitted that his writings 
were in many ways instructive and stimulating.” 

It should be added that the prevailing fashion of abusing those 
sociologists who have made much of biological analogies, or even of the 
“organic concept,” betrays a state of mind which resembles nothing so 
much as a child’s fear of the dark. Schaffle contributed the most dig- 
nified, the most elaborate, and the most permanently useful interpreta- 
tion of social functions that we have in terms of physiological analogy. 
The abuse and ridicule heaped upon his work have always gauged more 
accurately the dulness of his critics’ perceptions than any real fault in 
his rendering. There will always be room for difference of opinion 
about the expediency of using biological figures in explaining social 
phenomena. There has never been the slightest real justification for 
forcing into Schaffle’s terms the fantastic and misleading meanings 
which the atrophied imagination of overzealous literalists has encoun- 
tered in them. It was not Schdaffle, but his readers, who turned illus- 
trative forms of expression into perversions of reality. There have 
been indications for several years that his real services to social science 


are presently to receive proper recognition. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


SPENCER, THE MAN.' 
Or Spencer the dictum that “a man’s life is his work” was singu- 
larly true. He perforce lived apart; he never courted publicity. 
Without an effort to parade his personality, he waited twenty years for 


* Abstract of an address at the Spencer Memorial Meeting, University of Chicago, 
January 7, 1904. 
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his books to pay their bills. The articles which have appeared since 
his death afford meager details of his private life. His will gives vague 
glimpses of an intimate sort. The autobiography is eagerly awaited. 

Spencer’s personality discloses a significant dualism. In certain 
traits—e. g., persistence and independence — almost typically British, 
he was in the main detached and isolated from the fundamental 
national life. Born in a dissenting family, but never sensitive to reli- 
gious feeling; influenced, but not made zealous, by the political 
radicalism of father and uncle; tutored privately outside school and 
University; early thinking for himself about scientific and political 
problems, Spencer was relatively untouched by those great conven- 
tionalizing forces, the class system, the established church, the univer- 
sities, and political parties. 

The unconventionality of Spencer’s early education, his freely 
gratified interest in nature, his training and experience as a civil 
engineer, his political and economic speculations, his brief editorial 
career, his unrestrained reading and private study, all conspired to 
give his genius diversified and flexible means of growth and expres- 
sion. He had inventive powers of no mean order, as his railway 
velocimeter and scheme of composite photography testify. His use 
of systematized information and his habit of cumulative illustration 
display his vast resources both of private study and of organized 
investigation. His reading was, however, almost wholly within the 
limits of his philosophical field. He read Shakespeare with pleasure, 
but he had little patience with fiction, especially that of the analytical 
type. He even spoke slightingly of the work of his early friend 
George Eliot, to whom he is rumored to have first suggested this form 
of writing. 

Spencer is described by a friend as having a “tyrannical con- 
science.” He once spent a whole day in seeing justice done a passen- 
ger from whom an omnibus conductor demanded a fare which had 
already been paid. In Montreal, when it was proposed to drive past 
the new palace of a man who had made a fortune by notoriously dis- 
reputable means, Spencer not only refused to go, but on the spot he 
dilated upon the disastrous consequences of showing honor to such a 
person. In his intense political individualism Spencer stood like a 
rock against every form of collective encroachment, and, in spite of 
all traditions of loyalty and patriotism, he mercilessly exposed the 
blunders and inefficiency of government in general, and of the British 


government in particular. In time of war Spencer stood boldly and 
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unfalteringly for peace, and he persistently exalted industrialism over 
a military régime. ‘There was never a doubt as to his position on 
questions of public policy. 

Spencer never had a wide circle of personal friends. His enforced 
retirement made general social intercourse impossible. His tender 
regard for his mother found expression to the end of her life; Lewes 
and George Eliot counted him a delightful companion; with Huxley 
he maintained a lifelong relation of friendliness and mutual esteem ; 
to Dr. Youmans— his American apostle—— Spencer wrote many letters 
of affectionate regard and, in time of illness, of solicitude and good 
cheer. With a small circle Spencer was on terms of intimacy. His 
frail health made him sparing of his energy, which was easily over- 
taxed by social intercourse. He would frequently lie down in the 
company of his friends, and a stranger was often disconcerted when 
Spencer covered his ears with a pair of black velvet muffs which he 
had invented to protect himself from too much chatter. Spencer 
seemed a little distant and formal with strangers, but was kindly and 
humorous with his friends. The assertion that he “talked like a 
book” is warmly denied by those who knew him intimately. They 
affirm that he was modest, considerate, and not at all prone either to 
carry things with a high hand or to assumea didactic manner. Spencer 


’ 


was fond of “fives” —which he played now and then with Huxley — 
and of billiards, to which at one time he devoted himself with much 
ardor. Through the eyes of rather secretive friends we get a glimpse 
of a sympathetic, humorous, alert. and quite human gentleman behind 
the synthetic philosopher. 

But above mental, ethical, and social traits rises the idealism of the 
man. His body weakened by undue application to his tasks, his work- 
ing day often cut down by illness to less than half an hour, his means 
of support precarious and scanty, his books selling slowly copy by 
copy, his followers pitifully few, Spencer worked on for more than a 
third of a century. Others have endured for wealth and fame, but 
here was a man who had marked out for himself an ideal task, an 
intellectual labor. He aimed at nothing less than the unifying of all 
knowledge, and toward this end through sickness and poverty he 
fought his way. What though his work disintegrate with time? The 
story of his ideal and his struggle will endure, an epic of the human 
mind, GEORGE E. VINCENT. 
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Génests del Crimen en México. By JuLio GUERRERO. Paris and 
Mexico: Ch. Bouret, 1901. Pp. xiv-+ 394, 16mo. 

No RECENT Mexican work along sociological lines has more impor- 
tance than Julio Guerrero’s Génests del Crimen en México—*‘ Origin of 
Crime in Mexico.” The name is hardly appropriate. The book is 
less a study of the origin of crime in Mexico than an analysis of the 
whole Mexican society, and an effort to find the physical and social 
influences that have shaped it. The volume is divided into five books, 
dealing with: I, “‘’The Atmosphere;” II, “The Territory;” III, “Cita- 
dism ;”’ IV, ‘“‘Atavisms;”’ V, ‘‘Creeds.”’ In the first and second of these 
an effort is made to refer some features in Mexican character to cli- 
matic conditions and some facts in Mexican history to topography. In 
both these discussions startling suggestions are made; and although 
the reader may not follow the author to all his conclusions, he is given 
matter for serious thought. A quotation will illustrate Guerrero’s style 
and mode of thought, as well as the impossibility of always accepting 
his conclusions : 

This atmosphere, pure and luminous, full of slumberous breezes in the 
shade and of debilitating heat in the sunshine, capricious and treacherous, 
not only has an influence upon the physiology, pathology, and life of the 
Mexicans, but it gives to much of their labor an unstable character. In fact, 
as permanent rivers are few in those great plains, and as those which exist 
are due to rain, the sowings of the rainy season, which are the more important, 
and their fruition, where there are no rivers,demand rains. But since, on the 
other hand, deforestation, carried on since before the vice-reinal days, has 
been destructive, not only are lacking forests and groups of trees, which, as 
thermal centers uniformly distributed over the higher plateau, might give 
shelter to the sowings against the chill of night and early morning, or which, 
in the guise of fences of foliage, might intercept the cold blasts of northers ; 
but also, through their lack, rains have become rare and irregular, there 
being regions where they have failed for six, seven, and eight consecutive 
years; as happened in the Mezquital of the state of Hidalgo, the llano district 
of Chihuahua, and the north of the state of Nuevo Leon in the years 1887 to 
1895. In 1892 and 1893 the drought was general and desolated a great part 
of the Central Plateau. 

When the season of rains arrives, the fields are transformed in a single 
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week, and where was a barren and arid horizon, there extends itself a mantle 
of tender verdure with corn-fields and springing wheat, which from day to day 
develop, open their spikes to the sun, and seem to cast back to it its last rays, 
as golden oceans, ruffled by the evening breeze. The laborers busy them- 
selves in guarding them; but an unseasonable hailstorm destroys them, or a 
blast, sudden and nocturnal, from the north freezes them in the very months 
of August and September ; that is to say, when surrounded by summer haze, 
or under a cloud sprinkled with twinkling stars, the laborers believe their 
crops secure and slumber, lulled by the most pleasing anticipations. When 
they wake the corn is lost; in twenty-four hours they pass from wealth to 
misery; the herd perishes; field labor stops; the laborers go forth to rob on 
the highways, to swell the ranks of the insurgents, or to beg on the street, 
according to the character of the government. Before the days of the rail- 
roads, droughts were the cause of local insurrections, which today are impos- 
sible, because grain may be transported from one district to another—or 
even to the whole country from a foreign land, as happened in 1894, when 
$30,000,000 worth of American maize was imported. However, the evil is 
not easily remediable, and a general drought, or a series of local dry seasons, 
might, as Bulnes indicates, mortally wound our nascent nationality. Agri- 
culture then, thanks to the droughts of the fields on the one hand, but to the 
abrupt atmospheric changes on the other, escapes calculation and prevision ; 
and there are converted into an enterprise as insecure as mining, labors 
which have ever constituted the principal honest means of livelihood for 
Mexicans, (P. 27.) 

* * + + * * * * * * 

In fine, and ever due, wholly or in part, to the atmosphere, the Mexican 
of the Central Plateau—and so much the less as the altitude of the region 
where he lives is greater—has never been able to count upon the future, 
either for his life, or for his health, or for his fields, or for his mines, or for 
his daily bread; and.the apparent lack of uniformity in the phenomena of 
nature, experienced through generations, has developed in him finally a 
standard of judgment, composed of simple coexistences, which, in turn, has 
forged the fixed belief that all in nature is uncertain and capricious. As a 
logical consequence, there has arisen an unconquerable tendency toward the 
only manner in his power for reproducing in the same unpredictable form 
the contingencies of fortune and misfortune of life, so far at least as concerns 
wealth and misery—that is, to gaming ; and thus may be explained the extent 
of this vice in Mexico. (P. 34.) 

But gambling, on a large scale, was indulged by the soldiers of the 
Conquest, long before the climate had had time to operate upon them. 
Nor can Guerrero’s suggestion be equally applicable to the high table- 
land of Mexico and the coast plains, and yet the fondness for gaming 
is as noticeable in Vera Cruz as in Mexico. Again, the prodigious 
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development of gambling in the United States during the last few 
years, until today the vice has as notable a hold on us as on the Mexi- 
cans, shows that some other cause must be assigned than the simple 
climatic conditions which he discusses —a cause more general and less 
simply physical. 

In his discussion of ‘The Territory” Guerrero shows clearly that 
Spain’s mode of administration, perpetuated by Mexico, was directly 
influenced by the topographic structure of the country. He brings 
out well why Mexico was unable to exert the coercion necessary to 
hold Texas in the union of Mexican states. It is curious that Mexico 
has not yet learned the lesson which he here teaches, and that she 
today, blind to her past history, encourages with government aid lines 
of railroad which are of no direct advantage to her, and the whole 
strategic value of which is in favor of the United States. It would be 
wise policy to tie Sonora and Sinaloa, always points of danger, to the 
national capital, rather than to connect them by their only highways 
to another governmental center. 

Most interesting, and most sad, are Guerrero’s descriptions of the 
classes that make up Mexican society. These are marvelously true and 
could be written only by a Mexican, though there are few Mexicans 
who could or would write them. Their nature is shown by the follow- 
ing lines, a part of his description of the lowest class: 

A, (a). Unfortunate men and women who have no normal or certain 
means of subsistence; they live in the streets and sleep in public sleeping- 
places, crouched in the forta/es, in the shelters of doorways, amid the rubbish 
of buildings in construction, in some meson if they can pay for the space three 
or four centavos a night, or stowed away in the house of some compadre or 
friend. They are beggars, gutter snipes, paper-sellers, grease-buyers, rag- 
pickers, scrub-women, etc. With difficulty they earned twenty or thirty 
centavos daily; now they may receive more, but the general rise in prices 
leaves them in the same condition of misery. They are covered with rags, 
they scratch themselves constantly, in their tangled hair they carry the dust 
and mud of every quarter of the city. They never bathe themselves save 
when the rain drenches them, and their bare feet are cracked and calloused, 
and assume the color of the ground. In general, they do not attain to an old 
age, but to a precocious decrepitude, worn out by syphilis, misery, and drink. 

fhe men and women of this class have completely lost modesty; their 
language is that of the drinking-house; they live in sexual promiscuity, get 
drunk daily, frequent the lowest fu/guerias of the meanest quarters; they 
quarrel and are the chief causes of disorders; they form the ancient class of 
Mexican /eferos ; from their bosom the ranks of petty thieves and pickpockets 
are recruited, and they are the industrious plotters of important crimes. They 
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are insensible to moral suffering, and physical suffering pains them but little, 
and pleasures give them little joy. Venereal disease and abertion render the 
women of the group refractory to motherhood; paternity is impossible on 
account of the promiscuity in which they live; these two natural springs of 
aitruism destroyed, they are indifferent to humane sentiments and egoistic in 
the animal fashion. 

Everywhere they may be seen, the repulsive feature of our streets. In 
speaking they reveal a dwarfed intelligence, as sadly ruined by their life as 
is their body. Their ideas are rudimentary notions derived from the common 
talk of the streets, comments on public events—the escape of one criminal, 
the sentence of another, the deportation of their companions, the capture of 
some “crook.” They are godless, with feeble superstition regarding the 
saints depicted on their scapulars or the medal of the rosary, which they wear 
beneath their filthy shirt. Their number is enormous; they constitute the 
dregs of the laboring classes, and their presence betrays the vortices of vice, 
where the outcasts of civilization are dragged down. (Pp. 158-60.) 

In the same way the whole fabric of Mexican society is analyzed. 
The author’s characterization of foreign residents is interesting and, on 
the whole, little flattering. Curiously, while for the Americans whom 
he daily meets in Mexico he has little respect, Guerrero’s admiration 
for our nation is high. 

In the books dealing with ‘‘ Atavisms” and “ Creeds”’ many of the 
ills and bad conditions in Mexico are referred to these sources. From 
a dreadful list of cruel deeds by Mexicans it is deduced that the cruel 
nature of the old Aztecs is reasserting itself. From survivals of old 
pagan belief and practice within the Catholic church a similar atavism 
is claimed in religion. ‘The church itself is blamed for much of present 
conditions. The results, political and social, of the half-century of 
almost constant revolution in Mexico are vigorously presented. All of 
this is done, from the point of view of description, in a masterly way, 
and everywhere one feels the intense earnestness and sincerity of the 
author. But everywhere one feels that events are referred to but par- 
tial causes, and that no great principles or laws are found. The book 
is full of suggestions and food for thought. It fails to group matter 
systematically. It is a series of brilliant essays, not acomplete develop- 
ment of a problem. It sketches conditions, but points out no reme- 
dies. It is not absolutely pessimistic, but it touches on pessimism. If 
Mexicans are what they are from the simple action of the simple causes 
presented, the case is hopeless. If the climate makes them gamblers, 
if the topography involves non-government, if the Indian foundation 
means cruelty and superstition, all these faults will remain, because the 
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climate, the topography, and the Indian foundation remain, and will 
remain. But the problems are not so simple, nor readily referred to 
such simple agents. Gambling exists in other climes, non-government 
may be found on temperate plains, and cruelty and superstition occur 
in all mankind. 

There has been some talk of an English translation of the book. 
It will not be understood by English readers, and will be particularly 
misjudged by all Americans save those who know Mexico sympathet- 
ically. In Mexico itself the book caused a sensation. For ten suc- 
cessive evenings the thinkers of the Mexican metropolis —literary men, 
teachers, students, public men, scientific workers—representing the 
different learned societies, gathered for its discussion, the author him- 
self being present. At the close of this detailed examination the book 
was highly commended. 

Guerrero comes of “ Liberal” stock, and is himself of that political 
party. He is a clear thinker on public affairs, and in politics seeks to 
warn and direct. His journal, Za Repudlica, was suppressed after 
fourteen numbers. In it he asserted purely Liberal ideas, warned 
against the dangers of revolution, and aimed to contribute to the solv- 
ing of the most pressing political question in Mexico today—the 


presidential succession. 
FREDERICK STARR. 


Evolution of the Japanese. By Sipney L. Gutick, M.A., Mission- 
ary of the American Board in Japan. Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. Pp. vi+ 457. 

Tus work presents the best description and the most searching 
analysis that has yet appeared of that unique ethnical phenomenon, 
the modern reconstruction of Japan. As description the work consti- 
tutes a very treasury of mental characterization so classified as to 
require nearly all of the thirty-seven chapters of the work. Herein the 
work is a match for the Chinese Characteristics by Arthur Smith, which 
supplies an exact anatomy of the Chinese mind. But, unlike Mr. 
Smith, our author had a host of previous writers to deal with; and 
these have been so criticised and so supplemented from first-hand 
knowledge that they are now superseded for a reader that can peruse 
but one work. A typical treatment is that of Japanese intellectuality, 
which is shown to compare fairly with that of Americans, while the 
fact that Japanese—in common with other orientals—had never 
developed an independent history or science is explained by the much 
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mechanical memorization, required during the formative period to 
learn the thousands of Chinese ideographs. Another treatment is that 
of Japanese politeness, which is rightly proverbial, since it shows not 
only .in details of everyday routine, but in the very structure of the 
language, where it has precluded the development of personal pro- 
nouns. Mr. P. Lowell and others have attributed this politeness to 
the “impersonality” of the Japanese, whereas our author holds that 
“minute etiquette is the lubricant of a feudal social order,”’ and points 
out that, did it depend on an inherent quality like impersonality, it 
would not under the new industrialism of Japan have so much declined. 
Another treatment is accorded philosophical ability, which foreigners 
have generally denied to the Japanese, but which our author credits to 
them on various grounds. The Japanese themselves point in proof to 
the rapidity and ease with which they discarded their superstitions, and 
to the rapid spread of rationalism in its place. Moreover, they first 
took great interest in the subtle metaphysics of Buddhism, and then 
generally abandoned it in favor of the Chinese system of Chu Hi. 
Japanese students abroad have won laurels in philosophy, and those at 
home reveal no deficiency to their foreign instructors, as the present 
reviewer, after six years of such work in the Dashisha College, Kyoto, 
can also testify. Here Mr. Gulick administers a warning to all critics 
so salutary that it deserves transcribing : 

In discussing Japanese philosophical ability, a point often forgotten is the 
rarity of philosophical ability or even interest in the West. But a small pro- 
portion of college students show the slightest interest in philosophical or 
metaphysical problems. The majority do not even understand what the 
distinctive metaphysical problems are. In my experience it is easier to enter 
into a conversation with an educated man in Japan on a philosophical ques- 
tion than with an American. If interest in philosophical and metaphysical 
questions in the West is rare, original ability in their investigation is still 
rarer. 

The obvious conclusion is that the Japanese show no marked racial 
trait in this sphere. The same result appears from a survey of recent 
Japanese originality in science. The Murata rifle, with which the 
Japanese army is equipped, is the invention of a Japanese, and was 
further improved by Colonel Arisaka in 1897, while the smokeless 
powder used was invented by Mr. Shimose. The German bacteriolo- 
gist, Dr. Behring, must freely share his laurels with his collaborator, 
the Japanese Dr. Kitasato, and the distinction of isolating the active 
principle in adrenalin, now the most powerful astringent known, fell 
to Dr. Takamine after European and American chemists had vainly 
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sought it for decades. Messrs. Hirose and Ikeno are equally dis- 
tinguished in botany. In general, the Japanese have learned modern 
sciences with an astonishing rapidity and thoroughness, not excluding 
the naval and military arts, as now evident. 

Perhaps the most interesting case of all, however, is where the 
author shows that this ability to change is itself attributable, not to any 
intrinsic heredity, but to the social order, inasmuch as Japanese have 
been learners from their earliest times, and thus have pervasive among 
them ‘a spirit of imitation;” besides which national tutelage, the 
individual Japanese has been taught imitation by the need for it under 
feudalism. 

But all this judicious observation is concurrently subordinated to 
an analysis of causes for these traits and for their recent transforma- 
tion; and this aspect rightly gives title to the book, Zvolution of the 
Japanese. The general conclusion is well stated by the author on 
Pp. 425: 

How have these characteristics arisen ? has been our ever-recurring ques- 
tion. The answer has invariably tried to show their relation to the social 
order We have seen that not one of the characteristics examined is 
inherent, that is, due to brain structure, to biological heredity. We have 
concluded, therefore, that the psychical characteristics which differentiate 
races are a// but wholly social. 


An extremer conclusion on p. 441 runs that “such inherent differ- 
ences, if they exist, are so vague and intangible as practically to defy 
dicovery and clear statement, and may be practically zgnored;” but 
another parallel passage on p. 438 takes the more moderate and safe 
position “that the evolution of the psychic characteristics of all 


races is due to social more than to biological evolution.”* There 
is a wide latitude here that would justify rejection of one degree, 
but acceptance of either of the others. The inclination of the 
author is clearly toward disallowing inheritance of traits, in any 
degree, as appears from his treatment of the data fassim, and in 
such phrases as “the Anglo-Saxon is what he is because of his social 
heredity” (p. 21). However, so far as this lack of precision concerns 
inheritance of acguired traits, it may only reflect the uncertainty of the 
conclusions for and against Weismann, with a strong tendency toward 
his denial of such inheritance. But in respect to congenital variation, 
the author’s denial is wholly in conflict with prevalent biological and 


sociological opinion, as he admits, pp. 20 and 21,a strong tendency 


* The italics of these three quotations are mine. 
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toward his denial of such inheritance. This congenital element is, of 
course, accepted by Weismann, and, indeed, without it evolution would 
obviously be impossible for him. So at least in the material world ; 
but in the mental sphere is a third means at disposal, to which our 
author has repeatedly turned, namely, the dependence of traits, and 
even the trait of changing traits (“‘sensitiveness to environment’’), upon 
the social order. The mental entity that is subject of these traits is 
cited in several passages as equally the cause and end of evolution, and 
asaperson. Thus, in the Introduction: “But a still more important 
factor in the determination of social and psychic evolution, generally 
unrecognized by sociologists, is the nature and function of personality.” 
Chap. 3 holds that the criterion of progress is personality; chap. 29 is 
devoted to showing how the primitive, mainly segregative, man was 
tamed by formation of rigid ideas and customs into a unified nation, 
at which stage farther progress depends on fracture of “the cake of 
custom” by an individualism that shall yet include communalism, 
which is precisely personality. Chap. 36, again, would show that the 
determinative trait of the Orient is this communalism; but of the 
Occident, this individualism, namely, personality. Finally, chap. 37 
closes the work with attribution of all progress to personality : 

Personality, expressing and realizing itself in communal and individual 
life, in objective and subjective forms, is at once the cause and the goal of 
progress. Social and psychic evolution are, therefore, in the last analysis, 
personal processes. (P. 446.) 

My objection to such a conception is that it leaves the notion of 
personality wholly static, and thus abandons its inner development, 
which I conceive it to have precisely as every living entity has a con- 
genital variation. This development of the person, though probably 
only to a slight degree modified by inheritance of acquired traits, has 
an inner variation which is needed to originate those traits unaccount- 
able for by physical environment. On the contrary, the origin of these 
traits is attributed by our author to the “personalized psychic nature,” 
under determination of conditions “which differ for different lands, 
peoples, ages, and political relations, producing diverse social orders 
for each separated group” (p. 439). But these several conditions 
reduce to “lands” only; for “peoples” is only a synonym for 
“psychic nature;” “ages” or time can do nothing by themselves ; 
and “political relations” are the social order, not “produce” it. 
Now, an always undifferentiated person in interaction with little various 
material environments seems to me inadequate to explain the immense 
varieties of racial and national culture. 
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For example, here are Japanese producing a feudal system fecu/iarly 
strong and reacting under it to an exceptional degree, and learning 
from neighbors as most other peoples, even under like conditions, have 
failed to do, and at the same time avoiding the vices of those neighbor- 
teachers, such as opium-smoking and foot-binding among the Chinese. 
They now astonish everyone by an eclecticism never practiced by 
people before nor now, not only adapting but adopting every best 
quality from the world over. Only the Greeks approximated this 
achievement ; and when Galton credits them, in consequence, with the 
highest ability yet possessed by mankind, what does that mean except 
that their “personality” or mind had differentiated under congenital 
variation into a specific nature not since attained by any people, until 
the Japanese came to sight? The author decries prehistory as the ‘‘com- 
mon dumping-ground”’ for sociologists; but does not his undifferen- 
tiated but “ plastic” (p. 445) personality serve the same purpose, namely, 
to dispose of difficulties? Thus, it allows him to use such a phrase as 
“strong personalities” (p. 443) without assigning any ground for them. 
He admits, however, that “it may perhaps be an open question” 
whether the lowest races are such because of social differences only or 
also because of defective psychic heredity. While all Japanese traits 
appear to proceed from the Japanese “social order” the exceptionally 
fine results imply a good scholar as well as a good school. This scholar 
is compact partly of Malay and partly of Mongolian congenital heredity, 
and hence his marked variaiton in body and mind from the Chinese 
that he has always first copied and then criticised and is now goading 
into progress. Besides the bodily marks of this variation from westerners 
are his less nervous sensitivity, so that his minor surgical operations are 
performed without anesthetic, and a mental trait that impels him to 
perform certain acts in a way that seems unnatural to us, as when he pudis 
plane and saw, turns locks and screws to the left in order to fasten them, 
mounts a horse from the right, beaches a boat stern first, eats sweets 
before meats, and begins his books at the —that is, our—end. These 
singular traits cannot be explained by the “social order,” and are left 
unnoticed by Mr. Gulick. Other such traits are the absence of the active 
play-instinct among the boys— no Japanese boy climbsa tree for fun — 
and, fer contra, the prominence of death, the perceptive and con- 
structive sense manifested in the incomparable Japanese decorative 
art— Richard Neuther ranks them first among all peoples. And 
whence the unique Japanese asymmetry in art, which has yet proved 
aceeptable among all other culture-peoples? 
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Again, our author wrongly assumes a force and specificness in 
“inherited psychic nature” (congenital heredity) such that a fair trial 
of it would be to rear a Japanese infant in an American home and expect 
it to show Japanese peculiarities of grammar, salutation, and art. On 
the contrary, heredity is fairly conceived only as a subtle tendency, not 
impelling, but only inclining such an infant to choose Japanese rather 
than American ways in case he spent, say, alternate days in a family of 
each nationality. 

Finally, the reviewer cannot better commend the book for attention 
than by expressing his purpose to reread it throughout, weighing each 
case for the testimony it may give on the ever vital problem of human 
progress. 

EDMUND BUCKLEY. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

The Relations between Freedom and Responsibility in the Evolu- 
tion of Democratic Government. By ARTHUR TwininG Hap- 
LEY, President of Yale University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 175. $1. 

Every serious reader will agree that the merits of this book entitle 
President Hadley to the gratitude of his fellow-citizens. It is mental 
and moral tonic from first page to last. It packs into narrow space 
more thought than is usually found in works of much greater bulk, 
even if they are addressed to specialists. It is so condensed that it 
might almost be described as a series of theorems which, if devel 
oped, would constitute a system of social philosophy. It seems impos- 
sible that many hearers, even in New Haven, could have grasped the 
force of the reasoning from oral delivery. Read deliberately, it is 
both luminous and stimulating in a rare degree. The book deserves 
to be used as a compendium of texts to be expanded and illustrated 
by educated middlemen who can enlighten public opinion. It is radi- 
calism of the sort that goes deep enough always to rest on conservative 
foundations. It handles vital social problems without a trace of par- 
tisanship, yet with the force of an indictment to which partisans of all 
shades must plead. It sounds a clear call for arbitration of public 
issues before tribunals of higher rank than those to which petty personal 
interests appeal. There is not a querulous note in the whole discus- 
sion. It calls a spade a spade, but it always sees use for that rough 
tool as well as for the electric lamp or the sugar tongs. It is construc- 
tive criticism of the best type. In a thoroughly sane and heartening 
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tone it urges the most timely appeal: “Let us not assume that the best 
has been discovered. Let us take thought!” 

As stated in the preface, the object of the book is to show, in the 
first place, that “‘the attempt to assume the privileges of freedom and 
disclaim its responsibilities is fatal to the nation which tolerates it ; 
and theories of law or schemes of social reform which ignore this 
ethical basis of democracy are likely to prove suicidal ;”" then, in the 
second place, “to show what this ethical basis of democracy is, how it 
has arisen, and what happens if we try to ignore it.” 

The only occasions which I have found for dissent from the author’s 
views are probably not expressions of his real position, but implica- 
tions which the extremely compact treatment could not avoid. For 
instance, on the proposition that the spirit of a government is more 
essential than its form, he says (p. 2): ‘‘Without such unselfish purpose 
and adherence to tradition, monarchy degenerates into tyranny, aristoc- 
racy into oligarchy, democracy into populism.” The last antithesis 
seems to me to imply disregard of the deep meaning underneath 
populism, in spite of its pathetic manifestations. 

Again, in discussing the concept “freedom” he says (p. 70): 
“These facts go far to explain the general teaching and general accept- 
ance of the theory of the freedom of the will. From the standpoint 
of modern science, this theory is little short of an absurdity. From 
the standpoint of modern morals, it is little short of a necessity.” I 
cannot help thinking that the paradox would have been spoiled if Dr. 
Hadley had explained the precise content of the theory which he had 
in mind as an “absurdity,” and the quite different content to which 
he must have had reference in calling it a “necessity.” The final 
paragraph (p. 72) of this notable chapter calls for elaboration. The 
proposition that the freedom of the will is a “legal conception” is too 
absolute to go unchallenged, even though one follows the author’s 
argument in general. 

The impression which I received from first reading on p. 79, that 
the “‘irruption of the barbarians into Europe brought with it, under the 
feudal system, a nearly complete return to the old theory of status, 
etc.,’’ was that the feudal system had been dated back half a thousand 
years cr more. Of course, the author was speaking in terms of forces 
rather than of chronologies. In the same connection I feel like protest- 
ing against the scant allowance made for the element of contract in the 
feudal system. There is something more to be said both of the 
quantity and of the quality of contract between lord and vassal. The 
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‘Teuton acquired from the Roman neither the reality nor the spirit of 
contract, but rather modifications of its form content and sanctions. 

It would seem to me to have expressed more adequately the scope of 
the argument, if the word “society” had been used in the title instead 
of “government.” Such details, however, are not of consequence 
enough to draw attention away from the substantial philosophy of the 
book. An army of Yale men ought to crusade with it in the immedi- 
ate future, and it is to be hoped that the majority of American college 
graduates are fit to receive and transmit this standard of thought. 

A. W. S. 


The Administration of Iowa: A Study in Centralization. By 
HarRoOLD MarTIN BowMAN. 224 pp. Columbia University 
Series in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. XVIII, 
4. 1903. 

The Administration of Jowa is the latest number in the series of 
studies in the administrative history and present-day organization of 
American commonwealths now being worked out under the supervision 
of Professor Goodnow. Massachusetts, New York, Indiana, and Ohio 
have already been covered, and with Iowa the fifth state is added to 
the list. These studies, uniformly well executed, constitute an invalu- 
able addition to the literature of American government, and are indis- 
pensable to any student in the neglected field of state government. 

The volume by Dr. Bowman is fully up to the standard of the pre- 
ceding works, and indeed in grasp of the essential points and clearness 
of exposition superior to some of them. Administrative tendencies in 
education, charities and corrections, public health and safety, and in 
finance are the groups of subjects discussed by the author. The steady 
movement toward centralization in administration is the theme of the 
work, as in fact of the entire series, although this tendency is far less 
strongly marked in Iowa than in Massachusetts and New York, for 
example. The most conspicuous example of centralization in Iowa is, 
as the author shows, the organ known as the ‘“‘state board of control,” 
which governs the charitable and correctional institutions of the entire 
state, and has incidental jurisdiction over the educational institutions. 
Other illustrations are found in the appellate jurisdiction of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, and in the supervision of the 
inspection of milk in cities over 10,000 in population by the appointees 
of the state dairy commissioner. An interesting case of administrative 
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initiative, cited by the author, is the creation of a state board of 
embalmers by act of the state board of health, after the legislature had 
refused to create such a body. Some interesting anomalies in Iowa’s 
experience are pointed out, such as the state board of education of 
1857, and the despotic reign of the county judge under the authority 
granted by the code of 1851. The unfortunate experience of the state 
in its attempt to segregate state and local sources of income is clearly 
traced, and the deplorable results indicated. In discussing the subject 
of taxation the author might well have referred to the famous “tax 
ferret” law of 1900, which allows the county board of supervisors to 
contract with private firms for the discovery of taxable property not 
reported by the assessor. The “ferrets” are allowed 15 per cent. of 
the taxes on the property unearthed. 

On the whole, Dr. Bowman might almost as well have used the title 
““A Study in Decentralization,” for Iowa is still far from anything like 
an administrative unity. Urban and industrial conditions such as 
accompany the administrative changes in Massachusetts and New York 
do not obtain there, and the old system of local self-government has 
been allowed to take its own leisurely way. The author has undoubt- 
edly demonstrated, however, that the prevailing tendency is in the 
direction of administrative centralization. 

The volume is written in an interesting style, with a good sense of 
the relative importance of facts, and is an excellent example of the kind 
of a study that might profitably be made of the other states yet unde- 
scribed. C. E. MERRIAM. 


Industrial and Social History Series. By KATHERINE ELIZABETH 
Dorp, PH.D. Book I, “The Tree-Dwellers—the Age of 
Fear.” Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Pp. 160, 12mo. 


A NORMAL SCHOOL teacher some years ago sent out the inquiry to 
school directors: ‘With what kinds of apparatus do you wish your 
teachers to be familiar when they leave the training school ?” One 
answer was significant: ‘What we want most is teachers who can get 
along without any apparatus. We have no money to spend.” There 
is no questioning the prime importance of the personality of the 
teacher, but the demands within the school today require better train- 
ing, more leisure, more expenditure of money than ever before; and 
the objection is not valid that such work as is outlined by Dr. Dopp 
may do for schools with abundant resources, but has no place in those 
maintained at public expense. If this type of material is valuable for 
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the children, we shall come to it, although it means better teachers, 
smaller classes, more attention to individuals, and the consequent 
greater expenditure of public funds. 

“The Tree-Dwellers” will be of interest to social workers outside 
of the school as well as within. ‘To understand its larger significance, 
it should be read in connection with Zhe Place of Industries in Ele- 
mentary Education by the same author. There has perhaps been no 
single work published which has endeavored more earnestly than this 
latter to indicate the meaning of manual training, the field excursion, 
modeling, drawing, dramatic representation, and other activities which 
in so many schools have been plastered on the old course of study. Of 
greater importance than the material chosen by Dr. Dopp is the unity 
which she sees in the essentials of the so-called old and new education. 

“The Tree-Dwellers” is her first attempt to illustrate her theory by 
material organized into lessons for use with children. This volume is 
to be followed by “The Early Cave-Men—the Age of Combat,” “The 
Later Cave-Men—the Age of the Chase,” “ The Tent-Dwellers—-the 
Early Fishing Men,” and others dealing with the early development of 
pastoral and agricultural life, the age of metals, travel, trade, and 
transportation. Naturally these works will not satisfy even all who 
welcomed the theoretical statement, but the details of adverse criticism 
must not be allowed to obscure the importance of this effort, and its 
promise of successful issue as indicated in the initial volume of the 
series. It is most promising to have a person of unusually successful 
teaching experience combine with this thorough university training 
and devote herself to a pioneer task. 

To those who would allow children only the classic products of 
race-development, and who hesitate to share with them in that which 
means most to them—the processes—this book is far afield. Dr. 
Dopp sees that adolescence is but an unusually high wave in the indi- 
vidual life, that there are other transitions of only slightly less signifi- 
cance. The one which this book is to meet is the period between six 
and eight,so often misunderstood because of its remoteness from present 
adult life. This remoteness, however, means a difference in degree 
only, and the primary teacher who meets in children needs much like 
those which send the older student to the library, museum, laboratory, 
and field will welcome these suggestions of help in the quest. Whether, 
participating in these processes, the boy or girl can profitably come 
into relations with such frank statements and pictures of the cruel and 
ugly as are found in “The Age of Fear,” is a question which should 
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be considered very carefully by those who are near enough to the chil- 
dren to get their point of view. That the author has not failed to 
study this problem is evident from pp. 132-34. 

The reviewer who looks only at the reading text may consider the 
work too deductive, and fear too great influence of culture-epoch 
theories ; but a careful examination of the plan of use will show that 
the whole scheme is firmly rooted in the present, however far it may 


reach into the past. 
FRANK A. MANNY. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
New York. 


Queries in Ethnography. By A. G. KELLER. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1903. Pp. ix+77. 

THAT small manuals of directive questions, intended for the field 
worker, have value, all will admit. The author of the manual before 
us correctly states that none of those before issued, in reference to 
ethnography, is satisfactory. Broca’s /ustructions anthropologigues and 
Schmidt’s Anthropologische Methoden are models, but both are confined 
to somatology, a department of anthropology, which Dr. Keller inten- 
tionally omits. The nearest approach to a handy, complete, general 
manual is the Anthropological Institute’s Motes and Queries. .This 
includes somatology, but also covers the field that Keller has in mind. 
It suffers sadly, as indeed Keller states, from its ‘“ composite production” 
and “the multiplicity of its authors.” In a footnote Dr. Keller refers 
to a number of rather inaccessible and not fully pertinent German 
questionnaires. Curiously he omits all mention of the “Instructions” 
at various times issued by French anthropological and ethnological 
societies, for use among specific populations, as also the valuable 
manuals put out by the Folk-Lore Society and the American Folk-Lore 
Society —all of which are actually in his field. Keller gives a list of 
g12 queries, which are carefully thought out, well stated, and, on the 
whole, well arranged. They cover the whole field of ethnography. 
The book will prove useful and will direct travelers, missionaries, 
physicians, and “the interested amateur” to do good service in foreign 
lands. It would be possible to pick some flaws and raise some ques- 
tions, but it would be difficult to improve the book, which represents 
a great deal of honest labor. Primarily intended for the field worker, 
the book can be well used in the class-room. A class of students 
taken over it in free discussion would gain more than from formal 


study of most text-books. rs. 
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L’enfance coupable. Par Henri Jory. Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 
1904. Pp. 222. 

Tue president of the Social Economy Association and of the 
General Society of Prisons in France has had unusual opportunities for 
studying the life of wayward youth. In this volume he gives many 
illustrations of the ways by which children and youth are lured down- 
ward to vice, crime, and suicide. Heredity counts for little with M. 
Joly. The strife of church with statesmen is visible in these pages, and 
the author pleads for ecclesiastical institutions against the “monoply 
of the state,” on the ground that the religious teachers secure better 
results in their reform schools than are found in the establishments 
managed by officials. 

Numerous stories of individual cases serve to set before us the inner 
significance of statistical tables. The-most general summary of causes 
of depravity is the following : 

Absence of education; frivolity; false sentimentality mingled with vicious 
sensuality; affections embittered by jealousy or by an irritated feeling in an 
irregular situation; impossibility of respecting the parents as they should be 
respected ; confusion and strife in an unbalanced domestic environment, or a 
still more undesirable habituation to evil example; premature and excessive 
freedom; abandonment or lack of supervision, opening a way for all the 
suggestions and risks of feeble natures, at once ignorant of good and too acute 
in respect to all the rowdyism which takes the place of labor and orderly 
ways; memories of conversations, reading, and images both silly and deprav- 
ing; and, crowning all, the beginnings of inebriety — these are the facts most 
prominent in the causation of both crime and suicide among youth. 


C. R. H. 
Morale sociale: Lecons professées au Collége libre des Sciences sociales, 
Par MM. G. Betotr, Marcet Bernes, Brunscuvice, F. 
Buisson, Dauriac, Desir, Cu. Gipe, M. KovaLevsky, 
MALAPERT, R. P. MAaumus, DE Roserty, G. SoreEL, LE Pas- 
TEUR WAGNER. Préface d’EmiLe Bonrrovux. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1899. Pp. 319. 

Tue preface of this volume indicates the point of view of the lec- 
turers: modern writers differ on many points, but agree in saying that 
the human soul has worth and dignity; that toleration and free- 
dom give value to discussion; that duty and virtue must ever be 
exalted to supreme place ; that rights must be interpreted democratic- 
ally and not aristocratically. These are commonplaces, and morality 
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must descend to concrete particulars and employ all aids of science to 
make clear the path of right conduct. It is not enough to declare that 
we ought to do what is right; we must show what is good; we must 
discover means as well as ends. Morality cannot isolate itself from the 
world of facts, and duty is relative to all the conditions of time and 
place. The topics treated are: the morality of positivism; art and 
science ; classification of moral ideas in our age; moral unity ; ethical 
orientation ; justice and law; charity and selection; ethics of social- 
ism; the morals of Tolstoi; justice and charity ; pleasures ; duties of 
youth ; morality and politics ; individual and social morality; the ethics 
of the Greeks and the contemporary moral crisis. 

The treatment is dignified and suggestive, but the articles are too 
brief to have great value in determining the method of social conduct 
in particular spheres of life. C. RB. Hi. 


Hambourg et l Allemagne contemporaine. Par Pau DE RousieErs. 
Paris: Armand Colin, 1902. Pp. 324. 

Tuis is one of those broad sketches of national life and character of 
which the author has given usa large number. In this treatise M. de 
Rousiers treats of Hamburg as the type of economic force in Germany, 
as the chief point of contact between the great plain and the wide 
world. He discusses the sugar industry, its cultivation, organization, 
and refineries; the coal mines and chemical industries; the manufac- 
tures of metal goods; railroads and electricity ; textile industries; the 
shipping of Hamburg; the workmen of Hamburg and their unions. 
The author thinks that material development has reached a higher stage 
in Germany than the social, that the government is oppressive, religion 
feeble. He thinks the German does better for himself in America 
than at home, that he is more prosperous and more self-respecting. 
Aside from these rather broad generalizations, many interesting descrip- 
tions of industry are given, all in a clear and interesting journalistic 
style. C. &. Hi. 


L’Exode rural et le Retour aux Champs. Par Em1Le VANDERVELDE. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1903. Pp. 304. 

PROFESSOR VANDERVELDE Offers a general view of the well-known 
movement from country to city in various nations of Europe and 
America, and describes the different forms of migration, tracing them 
chiefly to changed economic conditions. In the latter part of the 
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volume he points out tendencies to return to the country, and the 
improvements in the technique of agriculture and manufacture which 
help this movement. He expresses the hope that city and country will 
be drawn into closer relations and the present advantages of each be 
extended, so that residents of towns shall have better sanitary condi- 
tions and dwellers on farms enjoy more of the social attractions of 
cities. i. &. 


Neue Staatslehre. Von ANTON MENGER. Jena: Fischer, 1903. 
Pp. xii+ 335. 

BERLIN booksellers said this summer that they were unable to keep 
up with their orders for this book. It has struck a popular chord, but 
has produced some notes that grate hard on conservative German ears. 
Not what it says, but the man who says it, and his way of saying it, 
must have made the impression. The “new civic doctrine” is our old 
and familiar acquaintance, plain socialism, with additions and sub- 
tractions of detail at the author’s pleasure, which will win few indorse- 
ments from other socialists. I find in the book nothing new except 
these purely individual shadings. The main lines have been drawn 
over and over again for a century. A. W. S. 


The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon about 2250 B.C. Auto- 
graphed Text, Transliteration, Glossary, Index of Subjects: 
Lists of Proper Names, Signs, Numerals, Corrections, and 
Erasures; with Map, Frontispiece, and Photograph of Text. 
By Ropert Francis Harper, Px.D. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1904. Pp. xv+1g2, and Plates 
Cill. $4. 

THIs very important Assyriological study appears just as we go to 
press. As a translation of the oldest written legal code, it possesses 
unique interest for students of society, and will receive particular notice 
in the May number of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY. 

G. E. V. 


Annuaire-Almanach de l’action populaire. Paris: Lecoffre, 1904. 
Fr. 1.50. 
THis instrument of propagandism represents the conservative 
social economy of France in a very attractive popular form. The 
articles are mere brief sketches, but they give a great deal of recent 
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information difficult to bring together outside of France. The topics 
treated are various phases of the social movement, trade unions, agri- 
cultural societies, savings banks, mutual insurance, co-operative societies, 
and religious agencies of betterment — anything except socialism. 
C. R. 8. 
The Housing Handbook. By W.Tuompson. Published by The 
National Housing Reform Council. London: P. S. King 
& Son, 1903. Pp. 270+ 101. 

THE author has compiled a convenient summary of the arguments 
for reform and the legal and administrative measures which may be 
employed in England. The purpose is immediately practical; the 
sympathetic reader is told what he can do and how to go about it. 
Details are given in respect to the formation of housing councils, 
public-health acts, condemnation of slum properties, municipal and 
other local governments, rural housing, Miss Octavia Hill’s experiment, 
and continental methods. The text of the principal acts of Parliament 
is printed in an appendix. C. R. H. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Business Men and Peace.— Nothing is more striking in the history of peace 
than the way in which business men have of late come into the arbitration move- 
ment. It is not many years since business men sneered at arbitration as the 
dream of millennium mongers, cranks, faddists, and other people whom practical 
men are in the habit of steering clear of as long-winded time-wasters. 

What is at the bottom of this change? In this city a few days ago an 
eminent Bostonian, Mr. Wadlin, librarian of the Boston Public Library, made a 
remark in a speech before the State Board of Trade that often good came out 
of conflict, and I believe that this change which has come over the business world, 
this readiness to co-operate in methods which have not hitherto — or, at least, 
until recently — appealed to business men, is due essentially to business men 
having been latterly confronted with the fact that diplomacy, clubland, statecraft, 
parliaments, executives, and other political agents and machinery are no longer 
alone to be trusted with the destinies of their countries. Twice within a very 
few years the United States, Great Britain, and France have been so near an 
armed conflict that the only issue was just to “climb down.” Nothing is more 
painful for nations than to “climb down” or “cave in,” and nothing is more 
disastrous sometimes for the future and really more menacing for peace than 
to have to climb down or cave in. This is not the place to go into particulars 
about that. 

It is my belief that the change which has come over our business world in its 
attitude toward arbitration is due to the impending conflicts which were avoided ; 
and thus conflict can, in fact, occasionally claim the function of a power for good. 

The one instance I refer to was the Venezuela question, in which President 
Cleveland “put his foot down.” The other case was the Fashoda question, in 
which the British government “put its foot down.” In both cases an armed 
conflict would have been the result, if it had not been for the real patriotism ot 
the governments which yielded, and the certainty that the business world of both 
countries would have disapproved of fighting for unessential things. If there is 
anything that distinguishes business methods from other methods, whatever they 
may be, it is that the business man tries in his mind to reduce every question 
to its just proportions. The business man has what very often is lacking to the 
politician — the right sense of proportion. Thus it seems naturally monstrous to 
the business man to employ a sledgehammer for the execution of a fly, but that 
sort of consideration does not always appeal to those whe are not trained in the 
world of commerce and industry. 

No better instance of the way in which business men can do good by putting 
their foot down was ever seen than when the Association of the Chambers of 
Commerce of the United Kingdom took the relations between Great Britain and 
France into their hands in 1900. At that moment the hostile feeling between the 
two countries, so far as the press appeared to echo it, was so strong that on the 
slightest provocation the guns would have gone off, by themselves. 

At the danger of being charged with egotism, I must refer here to my own 
agency in the change of feeling which began at that time. I had the privilege of 
being at that moment chairman of the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris, and 
in that capacity was able to take a public attitude toward the subject of Anglo- 
French relations which I could not otherwise have assumed. I believe that my 
appeal to the French nation at that time had the effect —at least, it is credited 
with having had that effect — of bringing to an end a perfect epidemic of cari- 
catures of our late great queen. I believe that the assistance which was given to 
me by Mr. W. L. Courtney, the editor of the Fortnightly Review, in that great 
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periodical, at the same period was the beginning of a more reasonable attitude in 
Great Britain toward France, and that my article in the Fortnightly to some 
extent influenced the Association of the Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom in accepting my proposal to entertain them, as president of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, if they would come over and hold their autumn 
meeting there, and show the French that the British nation —a nation of shop- 
keepers, and we are not ashamed of it— entertained none of those antipathetic 
feelings toward the French with which a too bellicose press seemed to credit the 
British nation. I pointed out the danger of doing nothing, of standing by and 
letting a small minority drag the two nations into a conflict. In spite of warn- 
ings, dissuasion, and poohpoohings by the stormbirds of Pall Mall and Fleet Street, 
I got a unanimous response, and the meeting that was held in the autumn of the 
same year was the largest meeting of the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
ever held, and the reception given by the French to them showed that they appre- 
ciated the full force and importance of this unwonted and spontaneous action of 
the representatives of the business world of the United Kingdom. Every French 
minister of state, even the president of the republic himself, gave me practically 
carte blanche to draw up the scheme of theix entertainment, and those who came 
over from Great Britain—there were 800 of them — went home to tell their 
fellow-citizens in every part of the kingdom that the French and the British 
peoples meant to be friends, and that, so far as seeing any manifestations of 
hostility toward them in France, they had received nothing but the warmest and 
kindest expressions of sympathy, in spite of the Boer war then raging, about which 
every English newspaper was daily culling irritating comments by the French 
press. 

That was how the business men of Great Britain started the movement which 
has since been so successful. When six months later I proposed a treaty of 
arbitration to stimulate and consolidate the better feeling, I knew the response I 
should get from the business men of both countries. It is one of the most extra- 
ordinary features of the Anglo-French movement that the London press was not 
aware of the real situation, whereas the English provincial press, better informed 
by the delegates who had come to Paris to the great meeting I have referred to, 
knew first-hand better. Hence it is that this movement from start to finish has 
been enthusiastically backed by the English provincial press and by the Paris 
press, the French provincial press, like the London press, having been less well 
informed. 

To tell the history of the Anglo-French arbitration movement is another story, 
which I may be able to tell some other time. All that space allows here is to 
say why and how business men in Great Britain are taking such a direct and 
practical interest in a movement which was so recently thought to belong to the 
field of philosophical speculation and dreamy idealism. I have explained why ; 
and now I will say a few words about how. 

All the chambers of commerce of the United Kingdom have now pledged 
themselves to arbitration. All the chambers of commerce of France have done the 
same. These chambers of commerce have not only pledged themselves, they 
have used their necessarily practical influence in enlisting in this cause municipal 
counsels and trade unions, thus bringing into the movement employers and 
employed, capital and labor, and above all, the moving political forces which 
produce a more direct influence on the opinion of a nation’s representatives in 
parliament. This combined influence in both countries was so overwhelming that 
the British and French governments could not for one moment hesitate to take 
action when the time came. They took action in direct response to the work I 
have described. This was done on May 11, after a question had been put in the 
House of Commons by my friend, Mr. Ernest Beckett, which elicited so friendly 
a response from the prime minister that the following day the French ambassador 
called on Lord Lansdowne and asked him if he was prepared to enter into 
negotiations. 

That question was as follows: “ Has the prime minister given consideration 
to the numerous resolutions which have been passed by the chambers of com- 
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merce in favor of a treaty of arbitration and conciliation between Great Britain 
and France?” Mr. Balfour replied that he had noted with much interest and 
sympathy these resolutions. 

It is thus seen that it was the direct action of chambers of commerce which 
brought the two governments into contact, and thereby was done what the peace 
conference was unable to do; what the czar, with all his influence, fell short 
of doing; what enthusiasts and idealists (God bless them!) have been trying to 
do for a hundred years or more; and what might never have been done at 
all had not the practical business men of the two countries insisted upon doing it. 
That is what business men can do when they put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and I have shown how they can do it. 

And now I hope the business men of the United States will join the business 
men of the United Kingdom and carry through a treaty between these two 
countries in the same way as the British and French business men did between 
their two countries. I believe—nay, | know—the Senate of the United 
States would be only too glad to feel that it had a warrant for giving priority 
on its already overcrowded business list to take up this sutject as an urgent one. 
It is an urgent one. When two nations seem inclined to put their friendship 
into the form of a treaty, that is a subject which has priority over every other, 
because it involves the welfare for years to come of nations, which must pass 
before communities and individuals. 

Moreover, I believe that such a treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States would have an effect on the future of mankind which no treaty between 
any other two civilized powers could ever aspire to produce. Yet the next 
treaty is likely to be between Great Britain and Italy —in fact, I can say that 
it is practically settled at this moment. Why should our two go-ahead Anglo- 
Saxon nations leave it to others to show the way? Why should we not, in one 
great overwhelming wave of public opinion, bring the matter to a head between 
these two nations, and with, not 200 or 300 resolutions, but with 2,000 or 3,000 
resolutions, show the Senate that it is warranted in dealing with the matter 
forthwith ? 

I am not quite sure thaa the business men of the United States are conscious 
of the immense power they can wield in the destinies of the world. They are 
doing already an immense amount of good work for this country; but I think 
that if they step into the arena of competition for the consolidation, once and for 
all, of the peace of the world, they will do the work begun on the other side of the 
Atlantic with all the magnificent speed and effectiveness with which they do 
everything they undertake on this side— Tuomas Barcray, “ Business Men and 
Peace: A New Force for International Arbitration,” in Boston Transcript, 
December 19, 1903. 


Ethics, a Science.—The fundamental distinction between a science and an 
art is the distinction between knowing and doing. Art always connotes facile, 
correct performance. Where both a science and an art deal with a given range 
of phenomena, there is danger of confusion between them. Thus there is both 
a science and an art which is concerned with laws, with music, with architecture, 
with conduct. Thus at the start it is important to draw a sharp distinction 
between the science of ethics and the art of morality, or the practice of right 
conduct. 

Another question arises: Is ethics a descriptive science, or merely a nor- 
mative science, as most writers on the subject have held? Ethics, like hygiene and 
jurisprudence, is normative in the sense that it is a science which deals 
descriptively with norms. As a science it is not imperative, but indicative, a 
statement of “the way things are.” Of course, those items of a science which 
appeal to human desire and will get transferred into imperatives readily; but 
in so far as the normative science itself lapses into the imperative mood, it 
ceases to be a science. Ethics then merely says: “ There are various ways of 
behaving observable among men, and others conceivable. These various ways 
have these respective characteristics and consequences.” 
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Although ethics, in common with all science, is theoretical, it is nevertheless 
intensely practical in the sense that it forms the basis for the practice of morality. 
Thus it has great practical value in that it shows the results of various types of 
moral conduct; for example, of unenlightened benevolence or of a pharisaic atti- 
tude toward the fallen; for not all types of morality are equally conducive to 
human welfare. Thus ethics furnishes a scientific criticism of morality. Its 
positive work in moral reconstruction consists in the sometimes slow, sometimes 
rapid, emergence of new and better ideals suggested by study of actual moral 
conditions. Knowledge of human nature and human conditions, and calm, sober, 
collected judgment on life based on moral experience, is absolutely an essential. 
Finally ethics is an empirical science dealing inductively with the same order of 
data as the other special sciences are called upon to describe, organize, and 
explain.—Proressor E. B. McGitvary, in Philosophical Review, November, 1903. 

E. B. W. 


Farm Colonies of the Salvation Army. — The first of these in the United 
States was organized in 1898 at Fort Amity, Colo. Two others at Fort Ronné, 
Calif., and Fort Herrick, Ohio, have since been established. The motive for this 
movement has been to relieve city congestion and prevent families from being 
broken up at critical times. ‘“ Place the waste labor on the waste land by means 
of the waste capital, and thereby convert the trinity of waste into a unity of 
production ;” or, in other words, “the landless man to the manless land.” 

The plan adopted is to colonize only married men with their families, and 
only such as by their habits give promise of success. Business methods are 
employed throughout the process. Necessary funds have been raised by issuing 
$150,000 thirty-year bonds on the California and Colorado colonies. In addition 
to the general improvements provided, it costs on an average $500 to install a 
family in the colony and furnish it with the necessary tools, implements, and live- 
stock. Five years’ experience has shown that the colonists are eager to pay off 
this indebtedness at the earliest possible moment. The sense of ownership is 
cultivated from the first, with excellent results. The experience of the Salvation 
Army is adverse to community of ownership as resulting “in the lazy doing 
nothing and expecting everything, while the industrious do everything and get 
nothing.” 

The farm colonies of the Salvation Army were organized to prove the possi- 
bility of relieving the congestion of the great cities, by removing worthy but 
poor families, furnishing them with the necessary capital, and settling them as 
home owners upon the land. It was argued by those who, while friendly to the 
scheme, doubted its practicability, that (1) they would not go, (2) they would 
not stay, (3) they would not work, and (4) they would not pay. Patient experi- 
ment has served to prove that these objections were groundless. The worthy 
poor of the great cities have gone, have stayed, have worked, and have paid. As 
a result of their successful toil they have become home owners, and the percentage 
of failures has been much smaller than was anticipated—ComMMANDER Bootu 
Tucker, in U. S. Bulletin of Labor, September, 1903. 

E. B. W. 


Three Stages of Individual Development.— The monocellular animal, un- 
differentiated and without organization, is the lowest type of individual. Succes- 
sively higher types are revealed as the individual becomes first an organized 
system, then a centrally controlled system, that is, a self-conscious volitional 
being, and in the third place a being conscious of an implicit unity with other 
individuals. These three stages are characteristic, not only of men considered 
singly, but in social groups as well. There is first the racial life, with its cus- 
toms and blood-unity, followed by the stage of individualism, and then the swing 
of the pendulum through a period of reconstruction between the individual and 
society. 

In the Hebrew race we see the strong national life under the early kings, the 
emergence of individualism under Jeremiah, and of reorganization under Ezekiel 
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and Ezra. In Greece the first two stages only were reached, and then dis- 
integrating strife sent to destruction the most brilliant and most gifted of the 
ancient races. In modern times a Rousseau followed on the heels of a Hobbes 
and ushered in the age of revolutions. The reconstruction between the sense of 
individual sovereignty and the demands of the larger social world is even now 
being effected. 

The same trinity of stages is evident in the relation of the individual to 
organized religion. Passing over the cases of India and Israel, we may see the 
first stage in the intense institutionalism of the pre-Reformation period. After 
the reaction which followed, and in some measure continues, we find ourselves 
again facing the problem of reorganization. And its solution is to be found in 
the fact that the individual cannot be himself apart from this larger life, from 
which, in the period of alienation and estrangement, he has separated himself. 
On this basis the church is seen to be, not an institution which already exists 
without the individual, to which he simply gives allegiance. It is simply the 
religious life which he has in common with others expressed in an organized form. 


—Rev. J. D. Stoops, in International Journal of Ethics, October, 1903. 
E. B. W. 


The Sociological Concept of Liberty.— The most enlightened of our age 
are still haunted, without being conscious of it, by the religious and metaphysical 
specters of other days. The idea of free-will, reappearing under the form of the 
vague notion of liberty, is bowed down to by all, but defined by none. In what 
does liberty consist? A free act is an act of coercive force, of power, exercised 
despotically by individuals or groups upon external nature or upon men. Liberty 
and despotism are sister and brother, often enemies it is true, yet so much alixe 
as frequently to be mistaken the one for the other. The origin of both is found in 
the kind of social thought, of psychological interaction, which is present. Liberty 
is knowledge entered upon a further phase, an active phase of evolution. 
Despotism, on the other hand, is a degree of knowledge so inferior that we term 
it ignorance. But it does not seem an unjust yoke, oppressive and intolerable, 
except to those who possess a knowledge more extended and more profound; that 
it to say, to those who retain a force, a superorganic power more great. But when 
revolt occurs, the liberator of today becomes the despot of tomorrow, for the men 
of tomorrow will have increased in knowledge. Knowledge and liberty are thus 
the obverse and the reverse of one and the same social fact. Knowledge — and 
all that has been said applies to philosophy and art as well —is an accumulated 
and latent liberty, and liberty is a science, a philosophy, an esthetics become 
active and putting forth external effort. Tolerant, neutral, laissez-faire con- 
temporaries have no right to fashion and model a metaphysical concept of 
absolute liberty upon the temporary and exceptional situation in which social 
knowledge and its technical applications find themselves today. For such a dogma 
will certainly have to be abandoned when sociology has made an important 
advance.—EvuGene pve Roperty, “Le concept sociologique de liberté,” in Revue 
philosophique, November, 1903. BE. B. W. 


Negro Education in the South.—In spite of forty years of freedom, the 
negro who loves so well to “travel on the cars” is still in the South, and is 
there from choice The South is both debtor and creditor to the negro; debtor 
for the surpassing loyalty so strongly shown in the dark days of the Civil War, 
and creditor by virtue of the fact that the South in a century and a half enabled 
the negro to make more progress from savagery to civilization than any free 
barbarous people ever achieved in so short a time. Slavery was the first chapter 
in the history of negro education. 

The second chapter is a record of reconstruction blunders committed upon 
the theory that what the negro needed, and practically all that he needed, was the 
education of books. The results were at once disappointing and grotesque. The 
problem has now been largely remanded to the justice and even the tenderness of 
the South itself. The South has repudiated and will repudiate the suggestion 
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to limit the funds for negro education to the taxes raised from that race, but the 
policy of separate schools will, of course, be maintained, as coeducation of the 
races, as the most intelligent negroes are coming to admit, would militate against 
the best interests of both races. 

The third stage which negro education is reaching, under the wise leadership 
of Booker Washington, is an adaptation to industrial and agricultural needs. 
Eighty-five per cent. of those engaged in gainful occupations in the South are 
tillers of the soil, and while training in “the three R’s” is essential, education 
must be made strongly tributary to interest and efficiency in agriculture.—Dnr. 
Water B. Hit, in Annals of the American Academy, September, 1903. 

E. B. W. 


Assistance for the Aged, Infirm, and Incurable.—-In the course of the 
last session there passed the Chamber of Deputies an important bill relative to 
compulsory assistance for the aged, the infirm, and the incurable. The principle 
of the right to this assistance is laid down in the following words: “ All French- 
men without resources, who are seventy years of age and infirm, or afflicted with 
an incurable disease which renders them incapable of self-support, have the right, 
under the conditions and reservations below, of the public responsibility for 
support which is instituted under the form of compulsory assistance according to 
the present law.” This assitance is given by the commune in its own institution 
for the purpose, or, in the absence of such an institution, by the department, or 
in the last resort by the state. The bureau of charities of each commune prepares 
every year a list of those claiming public assistance, and sends it to the municipal 
council, with which rests the decision. An appeal may, however, be made to a 
special commission and from it to the minister of the interior, who, with a 
central commission of public aid, constitutes a final determining body. The 
assistance offered varies from the payment of a certain sum monthly to persons 
in their own homes, to admission to a public hospital, or, with the consent of the 
persons concerned, to a private hospital or the home of a private individual. The 
expense is proportioned between the commune, the department, and the nation, 
according to a method outlined in the law.—Bulletin de l’Office du Travail, 


October, 1903. 
E. B. W. 


Education not the Cause of Race Decline.— Résumé: “The data now 
available indicate that the highly educated male element does more toward repro- 
ducing itself than any other large group of our native population. The marriage 
rate is the same, and the number of the surviving children to the family is 
greater than it is for the native population at large, so that we can no longer accuse 
the college graduate, or, if I may say, ‘the highly educated male portion of our 
population,’ of having an exceptionally small family, and of doing less than any 
other groups toward reproducing the population; nor must we lay the blame for 
the low fecundity of the native American family on higher education. Shortening 
the term of college study will effect no change. Wealth, luxury, and social am- 
bition are cause of the diminishing size of the family and of race-decline. .... 
The assumption of a false social position, the struggle for the attainment of 
luxury more than its possession, leads to the limitation of the family, by ‘the 
increased amount of restraint exercised,’ as one author delicately expresses it, 
but, to speak without circumlocution, by often ruinous measures for the prevention 
of conception, and by criminal means for the destruction of the product of such 
conception if it does accidentally occur. Such, in plain words, are the causes 
which lead to the small size of the American family of all classes.”"—Gerorce J. 
ENGLEMAN, in Popular Science Monthly, June, 1903. 3:3. & 
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